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ABSTRACT' 

This publication is a collection of comoen taries on a 
published monograph entitled "teacher Competence and Teacher 
Effectiveness: A Review of Process-Product Research" by Donald H. ' 
Hedl^y (1977) , Medley's stated purpose was to provide teacher 
educators with access to the meaningful findings of research in 
teacher effectiveness. The papers here comment on Medley's 
methodology and procedures; consider the inferences/implications for 
teacher education -of the findings reported in Medley's rev'iew; and 
predict what Medley's approach portends for the future of research 
and selection of topics for further investigation in teacher 
effectiveness. (MM) 
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INTRODUCTION 



In 1977 the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE) published a monograph entitled Teacher Competence and Teacher 
Effectiveness: A Review of Process-Product Research >^ The monograph 
was commissioned by the AACTE Committee on Performance-Based Teacher Educa- 
tion for the stated purpose of presenting "interim findings that can be 
used to improve teacher education now while we wait for the researchers 
to produce definitive results" (p. ii i). The author, Donald M. Medley, 
worked with ^ researcher's panel created by the Committee to analyze and 
synthesize results of the voluminous, sometimes contradictory, body of 
research studies about teacher competence and effectiveness. 

Medley began with a bibliography of 289 studies reporting thousands of 
relationships between teacher behaviors and pupil learnings. By applying 
four stringent criteria, he reduced the number of relationships to 613, all 
of which were derived from just 14 of the 289 studies. Medley then devised 
a unique format for providing his readers with direct access to the statis- 
tically most significant and dependable findings: he categorized the cor- 
relations in a series of 42 tables so as to leave the interpretation of 
those findings to the reader. (In illustration. Table 1 appears on p. 4; 
readers are referred to the monograph itself for the other tables as well 
as Medley's commentary.) 

Thus the major portion of the Medley report consists in these correla- 
tional tables, preceded by a description of the criteria and methodology 
employed and followed by a section on future directions. As an example, 
the author also drew several inferences from the findings; he stressed, 
however, that readers should not confuse his interpretations with the facts 
on which they were based. 

The critical importance of interpreting research results prompted the 
Clearinghouse on Teacher Education to solicit critiques of this report from 
a number of education researchers and teacher educators. Those responding 
were asked to comment briefly on Medley's methodology and procedures; to 
consider inferences/implications for teacher education of the findings 
reported; and to predict what this approach portends for the design of 
research and the selection of topics for investigation in teacher effec- 
tiveness. These commentaries are included in the present publication, as 
are a summary of the introduction to the Medley report and subsequent 
reappraisal by Medley. 

It is to be hoped that this attempt to stimulate discussion of promis- 
ing approaches to the translation of research into practical knowledge for 
teachers and teacher educators will encourage readers of the present publi- 
cation to seek out and study the original Medley report, and will provoke 
further comment and reaction. 



# 

1 Donald M. Medley. Teacher Competence and Teacher Effectiveness: A 
Review of Process-Product Research^ Washington, D.C. : American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Educat4^on, August 1977. ED 143 629 
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THE MEDLEY REPORT 



Theae excerpts from the Medley report summarise its major points, as a 
context for the individual commentaries that follow* The interested reader 
is exhorted, however, to make reference to the original document for a 
complete, under standing of the issues debated. 

It is the primary purpose of this report to provide the teacher 
educator with access to tl^e meaningful f.ii^dinge of reccarch in teacher 
effectiveness. . . . 

Efforts to develop perAforma nee- based programs both for educating and 
certifying teachers have made it painfully clear just how inadequate the 
base is for what we know today about the dynamics of teacher effective- 
ness. These efforts have also demonstrated how weak the connection is 
between research in teacher effectiveness and the teacher education 
currii:ulum. . . . 

A number of sound scholarly reviews of this literature have appeared 
in recent years. . . . These are invaluable; but the reader comes away 
with the feeling (not really justified) that there has been access, not . 
to the research itself, but to a synthesis or interpretation of that 
research. ... In this project we have made a strong effort to put 
the reader in direct contact with the research. We have canvassed the 
literature and culled the most significant findings from it, without 
attempting to select or interpret them or to reconcile them with each 
other. We have then presented them in a series of tables in a particu- 
larly simple format. Readers of this report are invited to examine the 
process-product correlations presented in the tables and draw their own 
conclusions. These tables were designed to communicate the most clearly 
established facts about effective teaching and only those facts. 

It is important to bear in mind certain limitations. . . . First, we 
have presented only the strongest and most dependable findings, ignoring 
both small correlations that are statistically significant, and larger' 
correlations that are not. The fact that a relationship is not reported 
should not be taken as evidence that it does not exist, or even as indi- 
cating that there is no research evidence that it exists. Absence of a 
relationship . . . means only that its existence has not been clearly 
established as far as we can discover. . . . The second limitation has to 
do with general izabi 1 ity. For reasons mainly connected with the funding 
strategy of the U.S. Office of Education, most of the research summarized 
here was done in one segment of the school population — in classes of Grade 
III or below in which most of the pupils come from homes of low socio- . 
economic status. To what extent these findings apply to pupils with other 
backgrounds or in other grades "is not known. What evidence we have about 
pupils of high socioeconomic status and pupils in the higher grades 
indicates that results from one group do not always apply to another. 

• (Medley then discusses "Dangers of Misinterpretation, " and considers 

the strategy, popular in some quarters, of 'Waiting for Definitive Results 
Before Doing Anything* " The author rejects this stance, saying, ''Ve-ry few 
decisions worth making can be put off until there is adequate information 
to base them on* . . . Educators must make decisions every day, regardless 
of the availability -of hard eviAence on which to base them. With this need 
in mind, we have proceeded •" 
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PROCEDURE 



The basic bibliography of this study consisted of 289 studies [refer- 
enced in the Appendix] which purported to shed light on the question, "How 
does the behavior of effective teachers differ from that of ineffective 
teachers?" These studies were the survivors of a weeding-out process 
from an original list of 732 items. Most of the 445 rejected items were 
rejected because they reported no original research; some were reviews of 
research; others theoretical, philosophical, or opinionated discussions 
(from the armchair) of what a good teacher ought to do. 

The remaining 289 items were examined for empirically obtained rela- 
tionships between how a teacher behaves and how much the pupils learn from 
him or her, commonly called process-product relationships ^ Four criteria 
were used in deciding whether or not a reported relationship should be' 
included in this review. Only those which met all four criteria were 
included. Briefly, the criteria were; 



1. The study from whfch a relationship came had to be designed so that 
the relationship was general izable to some population of teachers 
larger than the sample studied. 

2. The relationship had to be both reliable enough to be statisti- 
cally significant and large enough to be practically significant. 

3. The measure of teacher effectiveness had to be based on long-term 
pupil gains in achievement areas recognized as important goals of 
education. 

4. The process measure had to specify the behaviors exhibited in such 
a way that they could be reproduced as desired- 

By the time we had applied these criteria to the thousands of reported 
relationships between teacher behaviors and pupil learning reported in the 
literature, the number of rel at ion<;hips which survived was 613; and these 
613 correlations all came from jusc 14 of the 289 studies. ... 

Rationale of the Study 



All four criteria proceed logically from a point of view adopted in 
this study which is at variance with that underlying most of the research 
reviewed. This viewpoint may be described briefly as follows: 

The ultimate base of teacher education curriculum must ^e a thorough 
understanding of the dynamics ^of effective teaching--of what a teacher must 
know, and be, and do, ^irt^order to provide the greatest possible assistance 
to pupils in their efforts to achieve the goals of education. Such under- 
standing depends on the^establ i shment of cause-and-ef feet relationships 
between teacher behavior and pupil learning. Only when we know why a 
teacher is effective — as well as how — can we decide how best to train 
teachers. The recognized purpose of research in teacher effectiveness 
is to develop such an understanding by discovering the cause-and-ef feet 
rel ationshipS^ from which this understanding may be derived, -f. • • 

What is the proper course of action for the teacher educator to- follow 
while waiting for the researcher to develop this tcnowl edge, bi t by bit? Are 



there interim 




teacher educators do a 
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better job--or must we wait until the researcher is satisfied that the 
findings are definitive before touching them? This project was undertaken 
under the assumption that interim results can be useful. The nature of the 
research is such that it generates information that is currently useful to 
teacher educators as is. . . . This is the point of view we have used in 
.this survey of the literature — that process-product research can tell us 
quite a lot about how competent and less competent teachers differ in their 
classroom behavior, even though we may not know exactly why. 

A strong relationship between a behavior variable and a measure of 
teacher effectiveness need not be regarded as evidegce that the observed 
behavier caused the measured effect. Instead we shall us^ the measure of 
effectiveness as an indicator of teacher competence, inferring that teach- 
ers who are effective are more competent on the average than teachers who 
are ineffective. The distinction between competent and effective implied 
in this statement is important and yet easy to forget. Competence has to 
do with how a teacher teaches and is measured in terms iof the teacher's 
behavior;' how effective a teacher is is measured in terms of pupil learn- 
ing. In other words, an effective teacher is always competent, but a compe- 
tent teacher may not always be effective, for a multitude of reasons. . . . 
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(The author next explains the rationale for each of the four crntei^ia 
applied to the proces Byproduct relationships coneiderd for inclusion in the 
report. He then describes the format of the tables.) 

Notes-^on Interpreting the Tables 



Table 1 illustrates the format in which the 613 relationships are 
displayed. . • . 
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The table title . . . ts inocint to identify j comiiwn eleinerit in f (u* 
process ii)easures listed Jt the left under the heijdinq "BehcWior Item." 
These are Identified where possible by tfie actual itcMii or cjte<j(n"y rujitie 
used in the study, or when the n^^iiie Wtis not descri ()t i ve . a brief 
descriptive phrase is einployed. 

At the right of the list of behaviors is a colufiin indiCiitincj the t)ri!de 
level or levels of the classes 1n which the behdviors were observed. At. 
the extreriie right, under the heading "Source Syn.bol are codes identifying 
the studies from which the relationships reported for erich behavior item 
came; when available, the number assigned to the item in the actual instru- 
ment is also included. . . . The studies are listed by code in the Appen- 
dix, with details about sample, instrumentation, and the like. 

Each letter in the body--L, M, or H--ident i f i es a strong relationship; 
and the location of the letter identifies the two variables related: to 
the left is the behavior or process variable; above is the teacher effec- 
tiveness or product measure* 

The Structure of Teacher Competence 

When independent relationships between a single behavior and two dis- 
tinct kinds of teacher effectiveness are reported in a study, we have what 
win be called a pai r of relationships. ... If the two relationships in 
a pair match--if , for instance, both are L's . . .--the implication is that 
teachers competen^t in the two different ways tend to behave alike. If 
they do not match--if, for example, one is reported L and the other H--the 



Table 2 

PERCENTS OF PAIRS OF PROCESS-PRODUCT RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN THE SAME BEHAVIOR AND TWO TYPES OF OUTCOME MEASURES 
THAT MATCH (I.E., HH, LL, OR MM) 



RELATIONSHIPS 
PAIRED 


Number of 
Pa irs 


Percent 
Matching 


Attitude Toward School vs. Achievement Gains 
(same SES 1 ev^I ) 

Gains in Self-Concept vs. Achievement Gains 
(same SES 1 evel } 


54 

36 


72 
75 


Reading Gains vs. Arithmetic Gains 
(same level of complexity and same SES level) 


80 


73 


High Complexity vs. Low Complexity Gains 
(same SES level ) 


158 


91 


Gains in High SES Classes vs* Gains in 
Low SES Classes (samg subject and level 
of complexity) 


84; 


38 



1 nd icdt. i or] is th.it UnicMcts t:(Mn()i' t.rrit. in onr Wtiy l><*M.ivr in .in ()()()()*. it.r 
manner from t.iNu:lu*r'» cnmppt.«M)t tn lh«* otht^r w.ty. Hy ox.immir^^i .ill 
Pviirs of ri»l .it iiMishi [5S m 1 Mii* r*it>lc^J, wt* r.m (]tM sonio iilo.i .ihout t.hr 
structure of conipeLnnt. Luacfier befiavior. In ot.hor wor'ds, we iMn li^rn 
soinet.hirxj Munil wh u: h/ heh.i v i ors .ir-(» (Hmummc, i /i thr stMis<» that I hry are* 
t^iiuiilly elti»ct.iv<' tor, <j 1 f t <»ri»nt ()t)jor t. i v<*\ <!n(f with ihttcrtMit kinds of 
1 ^ 

iihotJn in Ti.iblt^ II. ) " ^ ' 

In sununary, the evidence is t.hdt, wif-h early (jrade [)ij()ils of t.he same 
Sl-S level, the teacfier who proiiuces fiiaxiinuin ach i evtMner^t gains in either 
reading or arithmetic is quite likely to produce high (jains in both sub- 
jects and at both levels of complexity (as defined in this paper), and in 
the pupils' self-concept and attitudes toward school as well. There m s 
also evidence (from one study) that competent teachers of low Sf^S pupils 
behave quite differently from competent teachei^s of high SES pupils. 

(The author iTontinuni ic^i'th illiu> tr-fit ive inti^rpr^^tat ion of the tables, 
under the he<2xiin.jii "The Corrretent T^-^^ii^her of Lou SES Pupilc in the Ih^irmry 
^JrtuLes'* 'ind ''Teacher .Jornpetenr.e and f)4pil in the Primary Gradery.'' He 

r,trek^i\eii, however, that "the. faetii i^horJn in the tables are the prim-irij 
pr^xiuct of thie* titi^ly, and 'oe would prefer' that the lvalue of the ntudy be 
judijed aceordiruj to their UiyefuLnOkU^ r^ather than on the meritr, of our 
interpretations of them,") 

FUTURE DIRECTIONS FOR PROCESS-PRODUCT RESEARCH ^ 

• • . Under the assumption that the goal of research in teacher effec- 
tiveness is to strengthen the knowledge base for teacher education, there 
are at least two steps that should be taken. One involves a change in 
priori ties --in the way in which process variables are chosen for study; the 
other involves a change in strategy --a modification in the model itself. 
And the implementation of these two steps implies closer collaboration be- 
tween the teacher educator and the researcher than we have seen in the 
past. The knowledge and resources that each possesses must be brought 
together in a unified eVfort^ 

New Priorities for Research in Teacher Effectiveness 

One consequence of the lack of such collaboration in the past can be 
seen by comparing a list of the teacher behavior (process) variables 
studied by the researchers with the list of competencies that define the 
objectives of a competency-based teacher education program* By and large, 
the researchers do not seem to be studying the teacher behaviors that the 
educators regard as important. There is overlap, but the lists are far 
from congruent. 

This has two implications, both of them bad. First, we lose the 
important contribution the teacher educator could make to selecting for 
study those teacher behaviors likely to characterize effective teachers. 
And second, the results the researcher gets would have much more direct 
implications for teacher education if they involved the competencies 
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tiMChor t'ducat loft pr'txj r* Jiii^ MM»k 1 1) i|pvt»I(ip d i r'lH: 1 1 y . Ihrir ri») (»Vtinc<» would 
be obvious, tind n(»().!t tv»» tirujtrtcp, (wtiich*, ^iLr., (\ro f<ir' vt)rr c:()(n(m)n ttKin 
positive on(»',) would tje almost a\ u'.oful .is positive tirulincjs. . . . 

The Wtiy out of Itns s^itiiation is tor fijtijr^«> proc es s- (product resetirrh to 
use js process Viir*K!bles ttie same t:()i!i[)et imu: thtif. fJu» >teactu»r ("duc at ion 
proijrams are t r y i fuj to help teachers tic<iijirf». R(»searct](»rs and' t (*act>«»r 
educators should ijet lo()t»ther tt) i nvf»st iija te the validity of tho latt(»r's 
procjram goals- If the intormaticjn ttius developeil were used as ttie basis 
for procjrcim revision, and if the researcher continued to study tfie revised 
objectives tn the saiiH? way, the result would aiDOunt to a larye-scale, 
continuous experiment tn teacher education. Such an experiment~~or better 
yet, a nunt)er of them linked to several teacher education pro<jrams--woul d 
ffdve at li?ast two iniportant t?ffects. First, tt would directly improve the 
effectiveness of the protjr^am studied. And second, it would add as much to. 
our understand i ri(j of the dynamics of effective teaching--or more--than any - 
arrwunt of the i)ne-shot , process-product research that is the present norm. 



Future Strategy for Process-Prodtjct Research 

... It IS perhaps time to consider whether the process-product model 
as we know it fiiay not have outlived its usefulness, if for no other reason 
than that it ignores two critical variables almost completely: the Intent 
* of the teacher, and the behavior of the individual pupil. . . . Somehow, 
in future research in teacher effectiveness, we must find and use a model 
in which the teacher's intent or purpose and the behavior of the individual 
pupil both play a part. 

Perhaps the answer will involve the description or assessment of 
teacher purpose, meaning the learning experiences teachers i.ntend their 
pupils to have; and instead of correlating teacher behaviors with outcomes, 
we will co>^eIate teacher behaviors with pupil behaviors. The competent 
teacher would be the teacher who can behave in such a way that pupils have 
the learning experiences the teacher intends them to have--prescribes for 
them, i f you will. 

There is a second component in teacher competence, of course: the 
prp^'ribed learning experiences must be those that maximize pupil learning 
>) .mes; the competent teacher must, then, be able to diagnose pupil 
-^ecd-s ) '-ecognize what each pupil needs to do in order to learn. 

arher competence thus involves a knowledge component--knowl edge of 
rela: ';^.*^^ps betweeYi pupil behaviors and learning outcomes; and a perform- 
ance -:omf,orent--t he ability to act, to behave, in ways that will help 
ru^i'i. exh'?it these behaviors, have these learning experiences. Research 
in 'jicher effectiveness might split, then, into two phases: the study of 
t^dcner behavior in relation to pupil behavior, and the study of pupil 
heh. . n relation to pupil learning outcomes. It would seem much more 

* product :ve if th^ principal focus of future research were on correlations 
between teacher behaviors and pupil behaviors, that is, between compe- 
tencies and learning experiences, rather than on correlations between 
teacher behaviors and outcomes. ... At the same time, the secondary 
focus should be on correlations between pupil behaviors and pupil outcomes. 
Our understanding of the dynamics of effective teaching should increase 
much more rapidly if this strategy were to be adopted. . . . 
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Ulnui, School of I ducMt. lor\ 
llri i vt^rs 1 ly of ('o I orMdo 



The (jui^stior) i\ rfNjdf^^ ot ^uiy rrstMr*ch r-eporf iiui'.t ulthiuitr^y .uiswer 
is the diiK)unt of confidence he or she is willin<j to (>lace in it. When 
confidence is high, the reiuler is wlllirx) to dct in accord with study 
outcomes. When confidence is low, action is withheld and doubts seriously 
enterta ined. 

In the Medley review, two questions involvirxj one*s confidence can be 
raised. The first is whether the results are trustworthy or reliable; the 
second is which actions one would be willfm) to take on the basis of the 
data or outcomes provided. These qut^stions are examined here. 



, HOW TRUSTWORTHY AR^ THL' TINDINGS? 

Confidence in the trustworthiness of the procedures or niet hodol ogy used 
in the study rests on whether or not one believes the results can be rep- 
licated. The question of repl icab i 1 i ty enters first in the selection of 
studies to be reviewed. About five percent of the studies (14 out of 289) 
reviewed by Medley eptered the report; the reiiiainder were rejected against 
the criteria stated. Initially, this selection process did not bother me, 
but later I became uneasy over the possibility that the statistically sig- 
nificant correlations cited by Medley in his sample of studies appear in 
other studied as nonsignificant correlations. If they do, an issue of the 
replicability of the data cited by Medley as "reliable" is raised. 

The second point at which repl icabi 1 i ty as the central indicator of 
reliability enters is in the between-study replication of teacher behavior 
items. A notable aspect of the tables m's that each teacher behavior itefiv 
entered is identified with a single study and typically with a single 
observation instrufnent; there appears to be no replication of the same 
behavior item between studies. This places the reader in the position of 
having to base conf idence- on the statistical significance of a correlation 
in a single ^dy. The evidence presented for repl icabi 1 i ty of significant 
behavior items between studies on the same i nstrurnent^' i s virtually non- 
ex i stent. ( >x 



Theoretically, Medley^s procedure of^^pDuping ii^s into categories and 
presenting each category ( such as group size, seatwork, number of teacher 
questions) as a table could, ease the question of the re^l icabi 1 i ty of behav- 
ior items between studies. This would happen if each category presented 
were interpreted as a homogeneous factor, and each behavior item within a 
category were interpreted as an individual item loading significantly on 
the factor. The fact is, however, that this interpretation cannot legiti- 
mately be made* One simply does not know how items placed in the same 
category but drawn from different studies and different instruments would 
correlate, hence provide the basis of a homogeneous factor and serve as 
evidence of the repl icabi 1 i ty of similar-appearing items within categories. 

The whole point above seems^ techn ic al , 'but I find it bothersome to my 
confidence in the data presented in the review. The significant data in 
this study lie in the correlations (the L's, the M's, and the H's) in 
the body of the tables. These tell which relationships between teacher 
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behavior and pupil achievement or affect are supposed to be trustworthy. 
But if one does not k/iow how the "items within and between the categories 
presented relate to each other, it is virtually impossible to make. a coher- 
ent interpretation of the"^ata. The reason is this: The behavior items 
shown in any one category may-in fact be correlates of other items shown in 
other categories.. If this is truer-^e correlations distributed among the^ 
tables cannot' be shown to be independent. Thus what appears to be a sig- 
nificant relationship between one b^avior item and achtevefnent may simply 
be a "rider" on another behavior item which is also a correlate. Moreover, 
if two'. dissimilar-appearing items are in fact correlates, the suspicion 
arises that some Qther behavior, not observed in the studies , is the key or 
basic behavior producing the correlation. \ ^ 

"In reviewing^^e evidence available within the report bearing on the 
question "How tn^two'rthy are the findings-/' I regret to say tiiat I am con- 
s.iderably less optim:jstic than Professor Medley about "strong and reliable 
relationships" being reported in the study. My belief is that only' a few 
of . the behavior items given will hold up against a criterion of replica- 
bility and, therefore, that treating the set. of items presented as entirely 
trustworthy is largely an act of faith. It is, however, no greater an act 
of faith than treating the teacher competencies in most performance-based 
teacher education .programs as having any demonstrable validity. 

WHAT ACTIONS MIGHT BE TAKEN ON THE BASIS OF THE FINDINGS? 

Three main classes of action might be taken by teacher educators rela- 
tive to the findings of the review: (a) ignore them, (b) utilize the behav 
ior items in teacher trai ni ng programs, (c) utilize them in assessment of 
teacher classroom act'ions. I am going to eliminate the first class since 
the findings generate sufficient confidence to make it unwise to assign 
them to the limbo of forgotten library shelves. 

Training 

There are a number of problems in utilizing the-fndi vidual behavior 
items presented in the report in training programs. / A key set of these 
problems lie in the joint relationships between the context in which 
teaching occurs and the standards or norms applicable to specific items. 
It is obvious that each research study reported by Medley dealt with 
distributions of teacher-pupil "process" behaviors. These distributions 
vary, from some low frequency to some high frequency for each behavior. 
When the correlation between teacher-pupil and pupil product measures are 
positive, the greater the frequency or amount of the teacher process 
behavior and the greater the pupil product. 

The problem of norms or standards in training teachers on items of 
specific behavior is to fix the range of permissi.ble frequency in a teacher 
behavior' to assure the claimed pupil product will occur. For example, in 
one of the tables the item "Teacher lectures, pupils bored" appears as a 
strong positive correlate of pupil gains in reading at both SES levels and 
for both levels of reading complexity. The question is, how much teacher 
lecturing and how much pupil boredom must be present to assure the optimum 
learning outcomes? ira literal i^terpretatipn is, given to the reported 
linear rel ationship -ibetween 1 ecture/boredom and pupil gains, teachers who 
lecture all of the fime and bore pupils into perpetual sleep would get the 



best learning. The idea sounds attractive but, intuitively speaking, one 
suspects it to be absurd. 

.If training is to be exact, ""Gaining to the empirically sound or 
"right" norm on specific teacher behaviors is a critical matter. If the 
training is inexact and the preparatory or inservice teacher learns to 
emit t'he wrong frequenci,es of a particular behavior, ineffective teachers 
will presumably be produced. They will have the right behaviors but the 
wrong frequencies of- these behaviors. 

The key issue here is how exact ^raining^hould t>e* Should it be exact 
to the point of the teacher's having to deMver a behavior within a partic- 
ular range of frequency? . I t-Mlk not. What one seeks, rather, i^ to have 
preparatory teachers kr^Qjjilibout what appear to be significant classes of 
teacher behavior. Thes^^l asses would be analogous to the types of cate- 
.gories utilized by Medley. The problem for the teacher is then to learn 
how to control the frequency of behaviors within]^ these classes according to 
the context in which teaching occurs. 

That context is- a controlling factor may be readily observed in certain 
tables of thej'report, in which what are presumably similar teacher/pupil 
behaviors witlU similar frequencies have opposite effects in the primary and 
intermediate fand middle school) grades. As is made clear in the report, 
the socioeconomic status of pupils as well as the subject taught must also 
be taken into account as a contextual variable. 

In sum, if one regards the classes or categories of teacher/pupil 
behavior presented by Medley as trustworthy {and their trustworthiness is 
not demonstrated 1n the report), a key issue to be dealt with in teacher 
training is to establish, in preparatory teachers behavioral control oyer 
the frequency with which the specific behaviors are engaged in according to 
particular teaching contexts. The standards against which such behaviors 
are to be judged ar^e not only their trueness to the categories but also the 
appropriateness of the frequency of the behavior to its teaching context. 
Establishing a fixed or very exact standard for the frequency of a behavior 
would not, in this interpretation, be a useful idea. 

To use the data in the report along the lines suggested here, the best 
psychological assumption is probably that the type of training involved is 
skill acquisition. Under this assumption, the first training step is for 
the student to learn the concepts underlying the categories. These con- 
cepts need to be learned in such a way that the concrete instances of them 
are very clear. Thus, if the concept is "pupil initiation" (the first 
table. in the report), concrete instances of the behavioral elements in the 
concept class— as represe?it6d, for example, in the individual behavior 
items shown in the table--need to be seen by the student, either by means 
of "protocol " materi als or direcl^ily in live classrooms. To repeat an 
earlier point, it is in part for training reasons that the categories or 
concept classes used by Medley, and the Items in them, need to be homoge- 
neous and reliable (or true and trustworthy). Otherwise, mfstraining can 
occur. 

The second training step is of course to practice the behavior in the 
category. In at least some categories, a critical consideration is to 
practice varying the frequency of particular behaviors, preferably in vary- 
ing contexts. To learn from this practice, students should be obtaining 
not only feedback cues from their pupils, but systematic feedback from the 
trainers. To give systematic feedback, trainers need (a) a systematic 
means of observing behavior, (b) norms for what constitutes high, middle, 
and low frequencies of particular teacher behaviors, and (c) knowledge of 



the specifl^c relationships between these levels of frequencies and pupil 
learning in the different classroom contexts, so that trainees can be 
alerted to those frequencies which best promote achievernent in a particular 
context. 

Assess^nent 

-J ' " 
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The action that most needs to be taken on the basis of the turrent 
findings is instrument development. As suggested earlier, the categories 
of behavior used by Medley, and the behavior items assigned to them, have 
an ad hoc quality. This quality arises from having to generate categories 
to cover items in a viriety of studies using different instruments and 
somewhat different d'ata-gathering procedures. A useful action, from both a 
training and a research/evaluation perspective, would btf to consolidate the 
behavioral items currently showing significant correlations with pupil 
achievement into a reduced and more manageable set of observational 
instruments. ' 

Such an action would have certain dangers, as will be noted later, but 
it could also produce several benefits. First, if the instruments were 
used in subsequent research, a stable set- of categories and intercorrel a- 
tions among category items could be produced. This would help considerably 
in increasing the trustworthiness of subsequent findings. Second, use of a 
more nearly standard set of instruments would make possible some norming of 
the behaviors observed' by means of the instruments. Additionally, experi- 
mental studies of the effects of clear deviations from normative tgacher 
behaviors would be facilitated. Third, supervisory personnel would have a 
means of providing systematic feedback to preparatory teachers and interns, 
as well as feedback to programs about the efficacy of training. Evaluation 
studies within and between institutions would also be facilitated, as would 
school system studies aimed at diagnosing teacher inservice needs. The 
benefits thus seem to be several. 

The dangers in developing a more nearly standard set of instruments 
based on currently significant findings is the omission of all other 
teacher behaviors from the sample taken by means of the standard instru- 
ment set. It is transparent in the Medley report that the significance of 
a particular behavior item is contingent on the context: In which It is 
observed and the specific pupil product criterion with which it is cor- 
related. An expansion of criterion variables or a shift in contextual 
variables can thus change which behavioral Items are to be regarded as 
significant. An attendant* danger is that a .standard set of instruments 
based on current findings would tend to converge teacher training programs 
on the teacher behaviors which seem to produce the most convergent "basic 
skill" pupil achievements. 

Although I believe these dangers to be real, they can be avoided to 
some degree by the development and use of instruments which sample new 
dimensions of teacher behavior and' new aspects of pupil products. The 
Medley report clearly presents the best currently available set of hypoth- 
eses^ about which teacher actions are correlated of pupil learning. I do 
not regard these hypotheses to be "facts" in the usual sense, but they are 
excellent guides to the arena in which greateir accomplishments in research 
on teaching and in teacher training can be afeilned. 
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The Medley report is a strange combination of modern so^ientific 
sophistication, folklore,. and Madi son Avenue methods of sel Ving--with the 
three often Intertwined and tangled to the point where they cannot be sep- 
arated. The testi.moniar letters reproduced at the end of the report repre- 
sent a strange contrast with the attempt found in Medley's own contribu- 
tion to remain close to the data. Are we supposed to think more of the 
findings because they are endorsed by luminaries, some of whose,ifindings ' 
are included in the report? The inclusion of the testimonial Ifftters 
suggest that we should. Are we supposed to accept without question that 
teachers who do things that produce high test scores in readi ng Vnd. arith- 
metic are really working for the good of the children? Modern foJklore 
asserts that whatever produces a high test score represents good teaching, f 
though careful reflection and analysis related to the whole problem of wh^^i^ 
teaching is and how ft should be evaluated have long abandoned such an 
idea. Does this latter view imply that the kinds of studies that have been 
included in the review are worthless? No, not at all, but it does imply 
that the results have no direct implication for practice, even though they 
may have value for the construction of a theory of teaching. 

I cannat possibly agree with Medley that one of his major conclusions 
"fairly leaps from these pages." Indeed, the conclusion didn't even seem 
to wiggle like a worm out of the pages, and should probably not have been 
drawn at all. The conclusion in question is that "where sufficient effort - 
and resources have been applied to the study of teacher effectiveness, 
useful and dependable findings emerge." The conclusion raises. serious 
questions which will have to be considered in the pages that follow. 

A "SYNTHESIS" OF RESEARCH? 

Any document that claims to be a synthesis of research must surely aim 
to put together research into concepts that present a simplified picture of 
the nature of phenomena. The term "synthesis" implies such a putting 
together of facts into a simplified structure. All the great syntheses of 
research do this. The ancient Egyptians put together a mass of facts and 
came to the surprising simple conclusion that the Earth was round. Lamarck 
put together the established facts of animal and plant structures and con- 
cluded that complex species must have evolved from simpler species. All i 
significant syntheses of knowledge that have had any utility have started 
with a large body of quite ^unorganized but wel 1-establ i shed facts, ^and have 
put them together to provide a relatively simple picture of some corner of 
nature. Yet the Medley attempt to synthesize research on teacher effec- 
tiveness achieves no simple picture of some corner of nature. The Medley 
attempt to synthesize research on teacher effectiveness achieves no simple 
understandable picture of the nature of teaching. To a great extent the 
report starts with a large mass of quite disorganized facts and ends with a 
large body of quite disorganized facts. One cannot necessarily criticize 
the research worker for this failure to achieve a useful synthesis, but one 
wonders why a synthesis was not, or could not be, achieved. 



The main difficulty in synthesizing the kind of research included in 
the review deri ves from the fact that each- research study, inrvtself, rep- 
resents little more than an assemblage of motley facts, and sometimes a 
search for motley facts. The latter is a part of ""a recent atheoretical 
trend which has tended to view effective teaching as a motley collection of 
acts referred to as competencies. Little theory is available concerning 
how these acts are ;integ rated into a system. Indeed, the implication to be 
derived from much that is said and written in this area is that the compe- 
tencies are independent and distinct and can.be learned one by one. This 
is an antitheoret ical view of behavior, in that behavioral scienti sts have ^ 
already evolved quite useful theories of how skill elements arre integrated 
and the kinds of integrations that can occur. The teacher competency model 
is basically an atheoretical ^model of teacher behavior. Pupil learning i,n 
terms of specific components'pf a prescribed subject matter also reflects 
a similar atheoretical stance which operant psychologists have so much 
admired. 

The lack of any significant or discernible theoretical position with 
respett to teacher behavior or teaching has made the task of developing a 
useful synthesis a difficult, if not impossible, task. Some kind of syn- 
thesis with theoretical implications may be possible of the collection of 
facts, but^>not a synthesis that can have practical implications, such as 
other great syntheses of scientific facts have been able to effect in other 
areas of science. 

A FOLKLORE CONCEPTION OF TEACHING 

Let us examine further the ideational base of , the studies included in 
the report and attempted, synthesis. The studies derive from what can be 
properly called a folklore conception of teaching, which cannot be con- 
sidered in any way a scientific conception. It involves the idea that the 
core of education 1,s^ the teaching of "basics" to pupil s-and that the suc- 
cess of the tekchfng process can be measured by giving periodic tests. 
Education is vi)^wefl as a simple routine of teaching and testing, a concep- 
tion of teachingS^'hat has long dominated the public view of education. 
During those periods when it has been taken most seriously by teachers, 
their efforts have become more and more directed toward training the 
children to obtain good scores on tests. 

The teachers of Victorian England did just that; they were paid in 
terms of the achievement of pupils as measured by tests administered by 
Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. For each pupil who scored aboveithe 
grade norm on each test of basic skill, the teacher's salary was raised by 
an increment above the subsistence level. Teachers did, of course, teach 
to produce the best test scores they could possibly obtain from their stu- 
dents, and probably manifested many of the behaviors listed as those of 
effective teachers in the Medley repor^^ But the syster^l was a complete 
disaster and after nearly half a century reduced education in England to 
ruin. Eventually, after the situation had been examined and condemned by 
more than one Royal Commission, education authorities came to realize that 
there is more to educatipn than instilling basics and then testing for 
them. By the turn of the century, the system was completely abandoned. 
Nevertheless, the damage had been done, and the English elementary 
education system remained the worst in Europe, if not in the world, for 
another half-century. 
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The studies on which the Medley report are based seem to be saturated 
with the same philosophy of education that brought ruin to education in 
Victorian England. It is hardly' surprising that the description of the 
effective teacher that emerges fits quite well with the 19th century* 
popular description of what the effective teacher should do. A reader of 
the studies or the report is surprised to find that^there is no mention of 
any category of teacher behavior such as teaching children how to answer 
test questions . It would surely have turned out to be one of the vital 
teacher competencies identified by the researchers. This should not be 
viewed as a facetious suggestion. A teacher interested in the objective 
of helping pupils to become avid consumers of printed materials would not 
be criticized for making every reading lesson a fun-filled exploration of 
^ome book, and .for encouraging children to engage in voluntary reading. A 
teacher interested in helping children obtain good test scores should not 
be criticized for helping children to learn to answer test questions. How- 
ever, there is a contrast. The one objective is trivial, while the other 
could be of considerable significance. 

The results of the Medley report" v/oul d have been helpful to the 
teachers in Victorian England, since they were vitally interested in 
obtaining good test scores from their children. ,0f course, the report 
comes a century late to help the Victorians, but it does come at a time 
when the traditional folklore about the nature of teaching is showing a 
great revival in many American communities. The Medley report will be 
viewed as providing a substantive basis for that revival. It will be 
viewed as research support for the idea that elementary education involves 
the insti'liing in children of certain skills called basics by traditional 
techniques. Parents concerned with test scorej^, and little else, will be 
demanding of administrators and boards of education that the teachers mani- 
fest the kinds of behaviors presented in. the Medley report, for these will 
produce good test scores. 

The situation would not be so filled with disaster if the conclusions 
of the report had been written in guarded terms; but the conclusions, as 
they are written, clearly imply that Medley believes that here are findings 
with very general Immediate application both in education and in teacher 
education. The unguarded way in which the conclusions are stated in the 
report makes it a very dangerous document. The danger is doubled by the 
presentation of an array Madison Avenue-type endorsements that appear ^ 
at the end of the report. Indeed, the total effect of such a presentation 
appears more as a power play on the. part of conservatives in education than 
as a serious scientific effort to achieve some understanding of teaching. 

CONFLICTING THEORIES OF EDUCATION 

The Medley report is an example of the long conflict that has existed 
between theory of education as presented by the research worker and theory 
of education as viewed by the analytic thinker in the field of pedagogy. 
In a previous generation this conflict was represented by the conflict 
between the followers of Edward L. Thorndike and his connectioni st views 
of education and the followers of John Dewey ofld what was therf termed 
progress! vism. For Thorndike the important outcome of instruction was for 
the pupil to be able to solve the problems on a test. In mathematics, for 
example^ if pupils could show that they could make the right connections 
between the problems and their solutions, then instruction had been a 



success. On the other, hand, the progressi vi st viewpoint of learning mathe- 
.matics was that the important outcome was to be able to understand the / y 
logic of mathematics; computational ski^ w^s secondary. The difficulty of 
undertaking research within the progressi vist conception of education was 
that it is^ard to measure understanding of the logic of mathematics, so 
little research emerged;^ In contrast, studies withia a Thorndikian frame- 
work ^prol iferated, even though they were based on the common folklore con- 
ception of education.^ 
^ Although research df the latter kind- increased, it had very little to 

do with what experimentally minded educators and- inno^'ative teachers were^.^ 
attempting: to do in the classroom^^ Such research has had a long history of 
proliferating, yet having no impact simply because it is out of tune with 
professional: educational thought. Indee<;i, the main impact of such research 
has been to give support to the most reaction<sry community elements that 
would willingly move education back a full century ff they could. 

Educational research workers do not have to be tied to a folklore con- 
ception of education; they remain so tied lafrgely because they have had no 
contact with the history of education. Many have also had no contact with 
modern innovative thougtit, such as that of Jean Piaget. Yet the fact is 
that from the first survey of educational achievement using written tests,' 
undertaken in 1845, the educational research worker has typically reflected 
the most reactionary views of education. 

There are, of coi^rse, other reasons for this besides a failure to under- 
stand history and t\\p social context of education. One of these is that 
the folklore theory^^^^ education is extremely simple and easy to incorpor- 
ate into a research design. It can also be elaborated to give the illusion 
of sophistication without too much mental effort. Competency--based theory 
of teaching is a simple and naive elaboration. A similar conception of 
medicine in which the physician has only to match symptoms with drugs is 
equally worthless. The^ great reformers of education such as Johann 
Pestalozzi, John Dewey, and more recently Jean Piaget have all pointed out 
the enormous damage that the perpetration of the folklore conception of 
education has probably produced In terms of socially alienated children and 
achievement-alienated learners. 

Nevertheless, there are real difficulties in developing research 
programs related to innovative conceptions of education. Research that 
deals with innovative forms of classroom teaching is unlikely to flourish. 
Throughout the world, bureaucracies that sponsor educational research are 
typically tied to a fol kl ore concept ion of teaching. These bureaucracies 
tend to embrace the popular ideas of the public of the moment, and to sup- 
port research related to these ideas, which are nearly always reac^tionary . 
The National Institute of Education from its inception has fallen into "this 
pattern; if it has become anything at all, it is an institution that sup- 
ports prosaic research projects related to prosaic conceptions of educa- 
tion. Indeed, much of the researcji covered by the Medley report reflects 
the jdwll and unenterprising work s^'ponsored both by the National Institute 
of Educat^n and by its parent body, the U.S. Office of Education. 

Educational research does not have to be undertaken within the current 
framework of folklore. Here and there throughout history have appeared 
small islands of research related to a more professional conceptualization 
of education. The famous Eight Year Study, being a child of the Progres- 
sive Education movement, was one such enterprise. Although the analysis of 
thinking skills undertaken by the staff of the study would now be regarded 
as completely out of date, in its day it was the best analysis ever 
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undertaken. Some of the results of that study and related studies in the 
1930s are of considerable interest in relation to the Medley, report. Such 
"Studies found that schools with programs classified as progressive did a 
rather poor job of^instilling mechanical skills, such as computation and 
spell Ing* but quite a good job of . devel opi ng skills at more complex levels. 

One suspects that there is a tradeoff. Computation skills are likely 
to be traded for mathematical und^erstanding . Enjoyment of reading may also 
be traded for skilled mechanics. Every objective cannot be achfeved by 
everybddy^ Some, objectives may even be incompatible with one another. Fun 
with books may not be compatibl-e with some W^the dril 1 -oriented procedures 
that are^now returning to schools through the combined efforts , of community 
refictionaries and educational research workers. 



SUPPORT FOR REACTIONARY TRENDS ^ . ^ 

Finally, objections must be raised to the impl ication' which seems to be 
found in many places through the Medley report that the teacher educator 
and the teacher should ilook at the results of the research studies and mod- 
ify their practices accordingly. If my premise is correct--namely , that 
the results of research have already been misinterpreted by research 
workers— then surely there is even greater danger that those less in con- 
tact with research will be even more likely to misinterpret the findings. 
In the hands of those teacher educators whose position is reactionary, the 
Medley report will provide a license to move teacher education back to -|:he 
beginning of the century. Teachers, overawed by the prestige of the 
research worker, will view the report as legitimizing the practices of the 
past century, and as condemning attempts to raise the level of thought in 
schools to new levels. 

' If the conclusions had been drawn from the report with some of the 
reservations that have been stated here, the potential harm that the report 
can produce would not have been so great. As the report stands, it can do 
great harm. It will do much to perpetuate the myth that there is a single 
variable cal 1 e^Jl-rteacher effectiveness when,' in fact, the term represents a 
complex set of Variables. The practice of teaching to help children pass a 
spelling test is obviously quite different from the way in which a teacher 
goes about helping children understand how to design a simple experiment. 
The Medley report confirms folklore about how to .achieve %j[Jiple goals, but 
says almost nothing about how to achieve a very great deaWhat has to be - 
accomplished in the classroom, and by techniques entirely other than those 
discussed in the report. The report describes data that are statistically 
sophisticated in' design but, nevertheless, naive in terms of the psychology 
and pedagogy they involve. 

If I had been writing the conclusions of the report, there is one that 
would have jumped out of the pages for me--namely, that there is something 
very wrong with research. I don't really expfect that what is so obviously 
wrong is^oing to be changed very much, for what is wrong lies at the very 
source of research support, that is to say the federal government. It is 
also obvious that the universities need to develop sophistication in other 
areas of educational research besides statistics. Research workers need to 
become sophisticated in their understanding of behavior theory, and no 
educational research v/orkers are worth their salt unless they have knowl- 
edge of the history of education. The studies reviewed in the Medley 
report indicate the present lack of training in both of these areas. 
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.'Donald M* Medley must be complimented for assuming the arduous task of 
evaluating nearly 300 studies of teaching. His commitment to facilitating 
aecess to and understanding of this major set of results is both admirable 
and appreciated; too often researchers J ack concern for dissemination of 
findings to relevant and interested practitioner groups. 



SIGNIFICANCE OF RESEARCH REVlkwS 

My concern in making these introductory comments, however, is that 
they might be interpreted as ritualistic courtesy .and, in that sense, 
substantively meaningless. To the Contrary; for the task of reviewing 
research is becoming an increasingly significant endeavor. As Gene Glass 
(1977, p. 353) noted, "The integration of research studies requires the 
best minds. It should be valued more highly than many forms of original 
research." Such is the case for the scholarly document Medley has pro- 
duced^ It is especially valuable, I think, since It provokes critical 
thoughtXon issues important to research on teaching and the relationship 
of theseyindings to teacher education. 

The charge given to those of us reviewing Medley's work included 
discussion of his methodology and procedures as well as the implications of 
his findfngs for teacher educators and researchers. Though asked to focus 
major attention on inferences and implications for teacher education, I 
feel it is imperative to emphasize both issues. But before discussing 
Medley's methods and procedures for summarizing the research on Teacher 
Competence and Teacher Effectiveness and Its implications for teacher 
education, I find it necessary to come to terms with his "choice of terms." 
I find the explanation for choosing the words "teacher competence and 
effectiveness" both confusing and obfuscating. Note, for example, the 
fol lowing /passage: 

- jWe shall use the measure of effectiveness as an indicator of 
teaglter competence, inferring that teachers who are effective are more 
compej^nt on the average than teachers who are ineffective. The 
distinction between competent and effective implied in this statement 
is important and yet easy to forget. Competence has to dd with how a 
teacher teaches and is measured in terms of the teacher's behavior; how 
effective a teacher is is measured in terms of pupil learning. In 
other words, an effective teacher is always competent, but a competent 
teacher may not always be effective. . . . 

We shall view the behavior of the teacher as an effect rather than 
a cause, assuming that the competent teacher behaves in ascertain way 
because he or she is competent . A strong relationship between teacher 
effectiveness and a particular behavior will be interpreted as indicat- 
ing that such a behavior characterizes competent teachers, and there- 
fore may deserve to be called a competency (Medley, 1977, pp. 6-7). 
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Choosing value-laden terms such as "teacher ccxiipetence and teacher 
effectiveness" to describe a set of results from research on teaching seems 
especially unfortunate for practitioners. It deemphasizes -the partfcular 
variables studied, the unique nature of the inquiries imdertaken, and the 
. findings that were accumulated. It does this by lumping the critical and 
specif io 'attributes of the research into abstract and general constructs 
(that is, teacher competence and teacher effectiveness) and, in so doing, 
leads the practitioner to* forget or overlook the idiosyncratic set of vari- 
ables that came to define the "inherently" good qual ities'^ of . competence and 
effectiveness. 

; It would have been more appropriate, for example, to title the review 

Teacher Behavior and Pupil Gains on Standardized AcTiievement Tests . This 
is, after all, what the selected studies and reported findings are primar- 
ily about. Further, practitioners would have, had a clearer and more imme- 
;' diate understanding of the particular research *that is reviewed in this 
volume, *as well as the values held by the reviewer. 

Explicit descriptions of research in this area sefem important because 
of the* multiple meanings and beliefs about what constitutes teacher compe- 
tence and teacher effectiveness* There is littVfe reason for one view or 
one set of values to dominate summaries of empirical work on teaching. 
Since diverse judgments and beliefs on the subject. do exist, I suggest 
that we recognize them openly and admit that one set of similar inquiries 
is in fact only one part (perhaps a small ^one at that) of the explanation 
for what might constitute teacher effectiveness. This recommendation is 
not meant to be nitpicking in any sense; I just think that practitioners 
are capable of understanding and should have the opportunity to know that 
there are pluralistic views among respectaf^>le researchers about what 
constitutes effective teaching and about ^\ow tt should be systematically 
studied. K 

METHODOLOGY AND PROCEDURES 

From both the descriptive rhetoric and the methods used in selecting 
studies for Teacher Competence and Teacher Effectiveness , it is clear that 
Medley was guided by the prevailing value of a particular form of method- 
ological rigor. 

The methods he used for identifying the research to be reviewed had 
the severe effect of discarding 275 of the 289 studies potentially capable 
of shedding light on the behavior of effective or ineffective teachers. 
This left only 14 studies from which Medley would describe ''what could be 
trusted." The application of such stringent criteria must be questioned, 
particularly in light of the findings of Glass, a noted methodolog ist and 
authority on procedures for summarizing research findings. 

While visiting with the staff at the Institute for Research on Teach- 
ing, Glass reported that it is common in reviews of research literature for 
important studies to be overlooked and less significant work to acquire 
undue recognition when selection criteria hold methodological purity as the 
sine qua non of worthy research. Glass has examined numerous studies which 
vary'greatly in their quality and power dimensions of research design, 
sample size, and methods of gathering, accumulating, and aggregating data. 
Interestingly enough, results from the "lesser" studies have not conflicted 
significantly with the findings of the methodologically "superior" ones. 
Furthermore, some of the methodol ogical ly weak studies examine important 
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factors thiat' are overlooked in the more controlled studies -that would 
survive "rigorous" selection processes. 

Glass suggested that studies should not be thrown out on methodo-^ 
logical criteria alone, since met^wdology does not appear to be al 1 - 
important. Additional factors, such as judginents about the practical ' 
.significance of the questions under Study or the authenticity of the 
X,esearch context, should be- concomitantly considered as worthy criteria 
for study selection. 

Thus, a major concern I have with Medley's work centers around his 
criteria and. method of selecting ffhe "significant 14'^that came to 6e 
reviewed. For the most part, the criteria Medley employed to judge 
"worthy" studies of teachihg emanate from the traditional research values 
of the natural Sciences: repl icabil ity of research design, statistically 
significant findings, standardized outcome measures, and low inference , 
process measures. Questions and debates about the appropriateness of 
applying the natural science paradigm to the study of human activities, 
such as teaching, continue to gain incre^^sed attention. The criticisms of 
the social and behavioral scientists* dependence on the natural science 
model should, I believe, be seriously considered and taken into account 
when doing and reviewing research. The criteria selected by Medley indi- 
cate that this growing trend is ignored, however — with the consequence that 
all studies based on alternative models were disregarded or discarded. 
Varenhorst (1978) summarized the problem of undue emphasis on the natural 
science model : 

Those who are critical point out the demanding exactness it 
requires, which does not allow for accommodating intangible, uncon- 
trolled variables of human existence. They point to the changing, 
rather than stable object- of our studies, the human being. Human 
phenomena are not comparable to natural phenomena. Therefore, the 
^natural science model is inadequate to illuminate much pertinent 
■^^^ 1 nformat ion we need (p. 4). 



Bronfenbrenner (1977) stated the point even more emphatically: 

i Human environments are so complex in their basic organization that 

they are not likely to be captured, let alone comprehended through 
simplistic, un idimens ional research models that make no provision for 
ecological structure and variation (p. 516). 

Thus, by rigorously adhering to the natural science paradigm. Medley 
ignored research on teachers and teaching that has important implications 
for understanding and improving teacher effectiveness. I cannot agree, for 
example, that nonstatist ical studies fall into the categories of '*no orig- 
inal research," "reviews of research," or "theoretical, philosophical, or 
opinionated discussions (from the armchair) of what a good teacher ought to 
do'* (Medley, 1977, p. 5). Cusick's Inside High School (1973Hs a contrast- 
ing case in point; as is Jackson's Life in Classrooms (1968), Lortie's 
Schoolteacher (1975), and Wolcott's Teacher Versus Technocrat (1977). It 
must be noted, however, that I am using the term "teacher effectiveness" in 
a broader sense than Medley used it. Rather than limiting the concept to 
teacher behaviors that correlate with standardized achievement gains, I am 
referring to teaching thoughts, actions, and conditions that can be shown 
to relate systematically to valued outcomes. 
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Thus, I find myself in a quandary. Clearly Medley couldn't review all 
research on teaching that relates to someone^s conception of effectiveness, 
and it follows that he stioijld npt be criticized for limiting his dom^^in and 
excluding some particular types /of research. But this brings aie back full 
swing to the original, point. He should have- described his narrow focus. 
He ,dl aimed to be examining • • studies which purported to;»hed V9ht on 
the question, 'How does the behavior of effective teachers^ciiffer from that 
of ineffective teachers?*" (1977, p. 5). Determining what knowledge the 
research enterprise has produced on this question is a genuinely Important 
and scholarly endeavor. Systematic biases should be acknowledged so that 
sins of omission are as readily visible as sins of commission. 

In summary, I would say that the criteria Medley employed for selecting 
studies and findings that qualified as "worthy" of consideration warrant 
serious questioning. The fi rst ' criterion having to do with a study's gener- 
al izability forced the exclusion of some^otential ly valuable research on 
teaching effectiveness, particularly descriptive field studies. The second 
criterion required statistically significant findings, which may not be as 
important as replication of findings across studies. The. third criterion 
f'equired long-term pupil gains in achievement and is open to all sorts of 
criticism for its narrowness (as occurred in the letters and comments in 
Appendix C of the Medley publication). The fou^^-th and final criterion, a 
clearly specified and reproducible process measure of exhibited behavior , 
was eventually questioned by Medley himself, when he^suggested that perhaps 
in future research teacher intentions should be (fonsidered as well (p. 69). 
In "Integrating Findings: The Meta-Analysi s of Research," Glass aptly 
described my position regarding iftiproved methods and procedures for 
reviewing research findings: 

Research criticism has taken an unhealthy turn. It has become con- 
fused with research design. The critic often reads a published study 
and second guesses the aspects of measurement and analysis that should 
have been anticipated by the researcher. If a study "fails" on a suf- 
ficient number of these criteria--or if it fails to meet conditions of 
which the critic is particularly fond--the study is discounted or elim- 
inated completely from consideration. Research design has a logic of 
its own, but it is not a logic appropriate to research integration. 
The researcher does not want to perform a study deficient in' some 
aspect of measurement or analysis, but it hardly follows that after a 
less-than-perfect study has been done, its findings should not be con- 
sidered. A logic of research integration could lead to a description 
of design and analysis features and study of their covariance with 
research findings. [If, for example, the covariance 1^ quite small 
between the size of an experimental effect and whether or not subjects 
were volunteers, then the force of the criticism that some experiments 
used volunteers is clearly diminished.] Obviously^ studying the 
covariation between design characteristics and findings can lead to 
better designs (1977, p. 355). 



INFERENCES AND IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

I am puzzled about Medley's report in terms of its inferences and 
^plications for teacher education. Part of the puzzlement might 
result from the ' ambiguous tenor communicated about the research findings 
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themselves. On the one hand, I hear -Medley pointing to the collected 
findings from the process-product studies with pride and confidence in 
their work. He stated, for example, 

. . . after reading this report and studying the findings 
presented, the reader will agree that no serious student of teaching 
^ can afford to be ignorant of the findings produced by research in 

teacher effectiveness (p. 4). 

On the other hand, I hear serious doubt expressed: 

... it is perhaps time to consider whether the process-product 
model has outlived its usefulness, if for no other reason than that it 
ignores two critical variables almost completely: the intent of the 
teacher, and the behavior of the individual pupil (p. 69). 

As a teacher educator this leaves me doubtful about the credibility 
that should be placed in the findings that have been so rigorously 
distilfed. Teaching is intentional and individual pupil behavior should be 
considered, as must tKe characteristics of students and the complexities of 
instructional context. As Medley himself pointed out, these factors are 
critical. Thus, as a teacher educator, I am perplexed as to how to 
interpret findings from research that has, for the most part, ignored these 
factors. 

Judicious reservations are expressed in the letters and comments jn 
Appendix C of Teacher Competence and Teacher Effectiveness . Concerns about 
application of findings from those whose own studies are included carry 
particularly urgent and eloquent requests for caution. I share their 
reticence to modify teacher education curricula based on these findings. 
Furthermore, most of the process-product studies summarized by Medley lack 
adequate contextual consideration to provide sufficient direction for 
teachers. Teachers must decide when, with whom, under what conditions, and 
toward what ends it is important that certain b.ehaviors be enacted in 
teaching. They are humans, to be educated in exercising professional 
judgments under complex conditions of uncertainty; they are not machines to 
be programmed or ani;nals to be trained. Unfortunately, results of 
significance are not yet available. 

While I am eager for teacher education to. have a' more scientific basis, 
I am not eager for it to have one built on a weak foundation. Teaching 1s 
a very complex phenomenon and its study has just begun. ^ We are breaking 
important ground, to be sure, but we are a long way from being ready to ' ' 
inform practice in any significant manner. I worry, however, about 
questions about *'where all this investment in research is going, if not 
into teacher education." 

My first response to this concern is to urge a better awareness of 
history. Research on teaching has been undertaken only "rather recently" 
(for about 50 years). In terms of the history of natural science, that is 
not even a baby step. Patience is clearly 1n order. Further, we are 
making significant progress in our research methodologies and questions. 

The increased use of diverse research methodologies and the increased 
involvement of practitioners in. identi fyi ng important areas for study are 
greatly helping to advance the field. The wisdom of practicing teachers 
and teacher educators' ts seldom referred to any longer as "lore which does 
not lend itself to further refinement and study." This "lore" is rich and 
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is now being seriously studied. In the section, "Future Directions for 
Process-Product Research'* (pp. 66ff.), Medley recognized this need and 
urged movement toward improved collaboration. 

Medley's review provides a benchmark for those of us interested in 
teacher education and research on teaching. It marks. the promising begin- 
ning of systematic review of K-12 research findings for teacher education. 
It is to be hoped that such reviews will continue, though they are by no 
reans sufficient. The translation of K-12 research results into practice 
can best be expedited by supplementing research on teaching with research 
and development in three other areas: (a) development work for systemati- 
cally adapting the knowledge accumulated through K-12 research efforts; 

(b) research for producing widely appl icabl e knowledge regarding effica- 
cious means of educating professional personnel, particularly teachers; and 

(c) research and d'evel opment work for producing tenable speci f icat i on'' of 
goals for K-12 teaching and teacher education (Lanier and Floden, 1977). 

Respect and support for these research and development endeavors appear 
to be growing. There is no doubt that such efforts will improve the 
profession and its purpose: improved learning for children, youth, and 
adults . 
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The Medley report is an excellent review which will be extremely useful 
for students of teaching, developers of future correlational and experi- 
mental studies, and developers of future reviews of research. It is a 
reference that everyone developing correlational or experimental studies 
should study. 

The implications and inferences for teacher education programs, how- 
ever, are limited by the fact that the review Is based on only 14 studies 
and most of the conclusions are supported by only one, two, or three 
studies. I inspected the. review to identify the number of conclusions that 
are supported by five studies and found only three: 

--Effective teachers of ,low SES students in primary grades engage their 
students in more lesson-related activities than less effective 
teachers do. 

— Effective teachers of low SES students ask more questions classi- 
fiable in the lower levels of Bloom's taxonomy. 

—There is less deviant student behavior in classes taught by effective 
teachers. 

I would endorse the use of these three findings in teacher education 
programs. Teacher educators may wish to use the remainder of the findings 
in their programs — they seem reasonable and sensible — but they should do so 
with the knowledge that these findings are based on only one, two, or three 
studies. 

There is a general model of teacher directed, small group, small step, 
academically focused instruction which emerges acrosSrthe results 
summarized by Medley and other reviewers, and I would suggest that this 
model — and the contributions which Medley's review makes to this model- 
be the basis for future experimental studies in teaching. 
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"Very few decisions worth making Ccin be put off until there *ts adequate 
Information to base them on."l 

Teacher training, as a formal discipline, has been practiced for too 
long a time with too little research to draw from and assist It. This may 
seem an odd statement when libraries are filled with research — but not so . 
odd when we reflect that in ancient cultures, to sit e^t the .feet of the 
master and observe was considered sufficient training. In the early, and 
not so early, days of America mere completion of an academic level quali- 
fied one to teach at that level in'^our common schools. Dedication and 
devotion to duty were allowed to compensate for a lack of formal training. 
We can no longer treat the professional training of educators as a mere 
imitative process. 

Dr. Medley's study goes far in helping to analyze and synthesize some 
critical behaviors *for teachers. By examining^'a number of studies and 
submitting them to his four criteria, he has offered a survey of behaviors 
found to be beneficial for a particular age and ^socioeconomic class of 
children. The document as presented is easily understood and should be of 
considerable assistance in planning standards for teacher education 
programs in the future. 

One concern that is immediately apparent is the restriction of this 
study to long-term outcomes only. In the typical common school classroom, 
short-term outcomes assume a somewhat more important role.'' The ^hi Id's 
immediate — even if small — successes create Instantaneous goodwill and posi- 
tive feelings toward school. It is these fe^elings that go a long way 
^ toward making tomorrow possible. At the secondary 1 evel , adolescervts make 
decisions on remaining in school, on attending classes, or on truancy based 
on the day-to-day, short-term experiences they are having. 

This study is also restricted in two other ways: in grade level, it is 
limited foi?*^lhe most part to studies in.the primary grades, while in socio- 
economic statu^ its findings are concentrated on subjects in "the lower 
level. The outcomes, however, surely warrant sufficient compilations and 
analysis of studies to broaden the scope of process-product relationships 
to other populations and hence to be of greater value in the training of 
teachers. These limitations present a problem in trying to use the results ' 
of this study too extensively in the typical teacher training program. 
Most institutions of higher learning attract students from diverse back- 
grounds who have widely varying ambitions about where and with whom they 
wish to teach. To rely too heavily on research that was never intended to 
apply to everybody, but only to a limited class, would result in stressing 
Inappropriate behaviors for>certain classes of students. As individual 
teachers use a document such as Teacher Competence and Teacher Effective- 
ness , they must always be conscious of the real limit of its scope. 



I Donald M. Medley. Teacher Competence and Teacher Effectiveness .^ 
Washington, D.C.: American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, 1977. p. 3. 
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Societal charl^es make the analysis of certain behaviors, especially 
those that deal with pupil-teacher interaction, almost ephemeral. In such 
a transitory society the reactions to specific behaviors will be in a state 
of constant change. Those persons who have done work with multicultural, 
education will attest to the fact that one of the most important areas they 
face in dealing with children from the non-predominant cultures is to 
^ inculcate into teachers a thorough understanding of the child's relation 
to adults in general and to adults in positions of authority within the 
ethnic background. Only then can a teacher react in a positive manner to 
the child and know what to expect in the way of reaction from that child. 
For example, in a culture which demands complete acceptance by the young of 
what Is said by an elder, it is apt to be nearly impossible to get a verbal 
interaction with the. child at all. 

Pupil-teacher interaction cannot be viewed in isolation either. There 
are a variety of outside influences on the child, and to ignore them 
appears to relegate them to a negligible position. The home and the com- 
munity play a far greater role in the child's life than the school does and 
have to be considered in assessing the teacher's behaviors. The teacher's 
influence on the student's behavior and perhaps ultimately on the student's 
,^ achievement is clearly subject to the influence of both^-'the home and the 
community. These spheres have had the child during the more formative 
period; and even after that child starts to school they continue to have 
him or h^r for a greater period of time* 

We also teach many more things than content subjects that can be 
measured:^by standardized test at the end of the term. In the school we 
teach social behaviors and mores by our own behavior as well as by formal 
instruction. These other, nqntestable, areas contribute to the student's 
ovei7all feelings toward school and the content^eas. Anyone who has 
taught in the elementary or secondary schools Knows countlegs examples of 
students who exhibite'd many positive behaviors jand^had very desirable rela- 
tionships with the instructors but who failed toSliaster the discipline of 
reading or arithmetic at the appropriate times. If the teacher is to be 
evaluated as effective on the results of these students' tests, the most 
effective teacher— in terms of establishing long-lasting relationships and 
having more permanent effects on their pupils' I1ves--may well turn out to- 
be labeled ineffective. > 

Finally, there is the issue of where this study fits into the ultimate 
objective of certification and retention of teachers in the profession. 
Competencies and specific behaviors are far more difficult to assess than 
achievement in traditional areas. Though most teachers can be certified . 
without displaying anyth-ing other than the completion of an approved pro- 
gram, others must endure the rigor of qualifying examinations, such as the 
National Teacher Examination. Traditionally the ability to demonstrate, by 
examination, proficiency in the content to be taught and the pedagogy of 
teaching was deemed sufficient to be awarded a certificate. Studies such 
as Dr. Medley's and those incorporated into it reinforce the view that 
content alone is insufficient and^that, to produce the most effective 
teacher, affective factors must be considered as well. 

The danger at this point lies in allowing the pendulum to swing too 
far to the behaviors side and substantially lessening the emphasis on the 
theory and content. What is necessary is that we produce a congenial 
marriage between the two so that students will have teachers competent in 
both aspects. Graduates of teacher education programs will be justifiably 
angered if the theory and content they must master in order to pass written 
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certifying examinations are overlooked to devote too much time to analysis 
of specific behaviors. In this era of accountability, school districts 
might well find themselves the defendants in lawsuits brought by dissatis- 
fied parents; and their best defense will be the rigorous training in all 
disciplines of the teachers they hire. 

Those responsible for teacher education would do well to examine 
Dr, Medley's study thoroughly and to use it within the limits he so clearly 
delineated. Also, research agencies ought to be encouraged to fund more 
Studies of this type, in order to widen the scope and applicability of this 
kind of behavioral analysis. 
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Those affiliated with competency-based or performance-based teacher 
education programs and those who continue with the more traditional 
experience-based model for preparing teachers should all recognize a 
present reality about teacher competence. It is one thing to develop 
programs to prepare, supposedly, competent teachers, but it is quite 
another matter to determine if the products of such programs are indeed 
competent professionals and effective in the cause-and-effect relation- 
ships between teacher behavior and pupil learning. The problem, basically, 
is that of determining the elusive relationship between teacher training 
experiences and pupil outcomes. 

Teacher educators have not been much concerned about this problem 
because we have always somehow assumed that an individual experiencing a 
program of teacher education would be able, ipso facto, to handle children 
in the classroom with some degree of academic success. There was never 
really much of anything developed in the way of evidence to support such a 
belief; we just accepted the seemingly obvious and let 1t go at that. But 
with the coming of the competency-based teacher education (CBTE) movement, 
there has been a considerable focus on teacher performance and competency, 
and what people used to take for granted about successful teacher bemivior 
and resultant pupil outcomes is now being challenged daily. Naturally, 
most of the concern has been aimed at the CBTE movement which has brought 
the situation to center stage in teacher education development. Those of 
us involved in CBTE accept the challenge, although all types of teacher 
educators must be subject to such concern. As Medley has sa?d, "Only when 
we know why a teacher is effecti ve--as well as how — can we decide how best 
to train teachers" (1977, p. 6). 

A major criticism of the CBTE movement has been the amount of^time and 
money spent in the development and implementation of a -type of teacher 
^education designed to promote measurable capabilities of teachers with 
relatively little knowledge of what kinds of teacher\)ehaviors really are 
associated with pupi iVgrowtfy^and learning. The c r it i<ry" point out a need 
for considerable research and assessment in tne 'CBTE rrovement before it 
goes much further down the ro.ad of program development. Obviously, CBTE 
proponents must be abo/t the business of engaging in the research^^w^d 
evaluation efforts that will provide us needed information about teacher 
performance and its relationship to teacher effectiveness. 

Medley's publication. Teacher Competence and Teacher Effectiveness , Is 
most important in such a context. In relatively simple terms. Medley has 
provided competency-based educators with a useful, thoughtful compilation 
and integration of research on teacher effects. He has isolated the 
Important studies and analyzed their findings. We are provided with the 
research reisults which appear consistent and which, heretofore, have been 
available only in isolated reports or summaries that have not promoted 
total consideration of such efforts. Medley's publication highlights the 
distinction between competent and effective, in that the measure of teacher 
effectiveness, (long-term pupil gain) is the indicator of teacher compe- 
tence. Whether, educators like it or not, the effectiveness of teachers 
must be considered 1n terms of pupil learning. Any teacher behavior that 
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results in effective learning characterizes a **competent teacher," ,as this 
term is interpreted by the general public. All types of educators need to 
learn as much as possible about the relationships existing between the 
levels of assessment of teacher competence in teacher education (see the 
paradigm in Figure 1), but teacher educators have the greatest concern and 
are the most vulnerable to the results of procetes-product , cause-and-ef f ect 
relationships as revealed in research on teacher effectiveness. 

The request for this commentary on Medley's work suggested that reac- 
tion be provided concerning his methodology and procedures, the inferences/' 
implications for teacher education programs from his findings, and what can 
be said about the current state of the art in such research as well as new 
approaches in investigating teacher effectiveness. Because Medley has done 
his homework and his publication adequately speaks for Itself, limited 
comment seems appropriate for the first two suggestions. The final item 
requires more consideration. 



METHODOLOGY AND PROCEDURES 



There is no doubt that Teacher Cqmpetence and Teacher Effectiveness is 
a major contribution to and model for any review of research on the sub- 
ject. It provides the teacher educator with easy access to the meaningful, 
major studies of research in teacher effectiveness. As organized, the 
study is straightforward, and the best compilation of process-product 
relationships to date. The four criteria used for the selection of the 
research studies reported are sensible and defensible. Criteria had to 
be identified, and Medley took positions which resulted in identifying the 
truly important studies in the field, eliminating those that could not 
measure up to his stringent standard. 

It is interesting to note that the procedures applied resulted in 
including the four major studies on teacher effectiveness (Brophy and 
Evertson, 1974; McDonald and Ellas, 1976; Soar, 1973; and Stallings and 
K^skowitz, 1974) which most major researchers agree are the most prominent 
in the field. Gage, for example, had stated that these four studies . . 
may be regarded as providing a capstone of the correlational approach to 
rrteeting the need for an improved scientific basis for the art of teaching 
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ASSESSMENT LEVELS IN TEACHER' EDUCATION 



From: Donald M. Medley, Robert S. Soar, and Ruth Soar. Assessment and 
Research in Teacher Education: Focus on PBTE . Washington, D.C.: American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, June 1975. p. 2. 
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and the education of teachers" (1978, p. 1). One can quibble with the 
criteria and study procedure (and soiiie research/statistical experts will), 
but their application has resulted in a quantity of important data for 
review. 

Although subscribing to the use of all of the criteria, I take some 
exception to the elimination in Criterion III of studies involving short- 
term learning gains, in that the elimination may suggest that such studies 
should not be pursued or considered sufficiently in the future. Certainly, 
any studies involving student teachers and the teacher education programs 
which produce them, and yielding' short-term gains, could be down-rated or 
even eliminated if this criterion were always stringently applied. As 
Brophy has stated: 

Short-term outcomes are convincing in their own right, whether 
or not they correlate with long-term outcomes. In fact, they provide 
the linkages to explain why teacher behavior influences long-term 
outcomes, especially test performance that is not related in any 
direct way to the teaching behavior of interest. Data on long-term 
outcomes are needed to show that the teacher behaviors have impor- 
tant effects, but short-term outcomes lead us toward explanation 
of how the processes work, and provide evidence that correlational 
relationships reflect causal ones. Linkages between teaching behav- 
iors and short-term outcomes are useful even in the absence of 
information about long-term outcomes, and linkages between teacher 
behaviors and long-term outcomes are incomplete (in Medley, 1977, 
p. 117). 



INFERENCES/ IMPLICATIONS 

Much space could be spent in detailed comment on the inferences/ 
implications for teacher education prograite from the Medley findings. Any 
inferences made are necessarily limited by the fact that most of the stud- 
ies reviewed dealt with the lower grades (1-3) and the teaching of reading 
or arithmetic. This limitation is understandable but points toward the 
need for more such research in other subject areas as well as at higher 
grade levels. Nevertheless, certain implications for teacher education 
programs are evident, with the cautious provision that the findings should 
not be overgeneral ized. 

An impressive finding is that apparently successful teacher behaviors 
for higher and lower socioeconomic status (SES) pupil groups differ so 
markedly. What turns out to be effective with one group proves ineffective 
with the other. Since many classrooms are heterogeneous in terms of pupil 
grouping ,y includi ng SES, prospective teachers must learn more about effec- 
tive gr:£njping within the classroom and the use of appropriate teaching 
strategies for particular groups, in order to maximize pupil learning. The 
application of a general teaching methodology as provided in many teacher 
education courses does not prove useful. 

The conduct of discussion or questioning by teachers of high and low 
SES groups is interesting. The effective teaching strategy is quite 
different for each group in terms of the way in whic>h questions are asked, 
the level of question difficulty, the procedure for calling on pupils for 
answers, and the response to pupil answers. Evidence of this nature 
indicates some considerable changes in teacher education efforts. 
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Another intriguing SES inference is that the teacher who gives the most 
individual attention to pupils in high SES classes becomes the least effec- 
tive* in producing cognitive gains, and that the opposite is true in low SES 
classes. Instructional strategies in which pupils do individual assign- 
ments and work in small group activities will need attentilsn. It appears 
quite obvious that pupils from different backgrounds demand different 
teaching strategies to maximize learning opportunities. 

The evidence that effective teachers use more praise, reinforcement, 
and encouragement than do ineffective teachers has implications for teacher 
educators. Further, the fact that effective teachers tend to be more 
authoritarian says something about teacher planning, lesson organization, 
and classroom operation. The effective teacher is the better^ cl assroom 
manager. Is less permissive, is more supportive, and maintains a learning 
environment freer from disruptive pupil behavior. A related instructive 
finding is that effective teachers of low SES pupils in the primary grades 
engage their children in more lesson-related activities than less effective 
teachers do. Time on task is an important criterion of teacher effective- 
ness at particular SES and age levels. Teacher educators can also be 
instructed from the evidence that teachers who produce maximum achievement 
gains also are likely to improve, considerably, pupils' self-concept and to 
develop in pupils positive attitudes toward school. The popular notion of 
classrooms exhibiting excessive pupil freedom and license apparently is not 
consistent with effective teaching as measured by long-term pupil subject 
matter gains. 

Some of the research results from Medley's publication are not sur- 
prising, but others challenge previously held beliefs or assumptions about 
effective teaching. Teacher educators need to identify the substantive, 
consistent results and incorporate them into teacher education program 
development. An analysis is required of how programs can be defined to 
obtain the desired results. 



NEW AND FUTURE APPROACHES - 

The knowledge base for teacher education has been extended by the 
Medley study of process-product research. Although teacher effectiveness 
research is still in its infancy, both methodologically and quantitatively, 
we^ apparently have some consistent indicators of how effective teachers 
behave. Those involved with teacher education activities not only need to 
learn how to use such research results but should .conduct similar research 
and, if possible, improve upon what has been done. As was noted earlier, 
CBTE has focused increased attention on the competencies teacher education 
programs should be helping prospective teachers acquire. Interestingly, 
there seems to be evidence that the competencies promoted in CBTE programs 
are far from congruent with the competencies revealed by researchers in 
proces s-product research . 

As Medley properly pointed out, teacher educators and researchers must 
get together on this matter to understand better the dynamics of effective 
teaching and then to promote the development, operation, and evaluation of 
competency-based teacher education programs. The researchers and teacher 
educators need to agree on the teaching competencies or acquisition of 
teacher behaviors which are likely to result in the preparation of effec- 
tive teachers. Medley put this situation well (and all CBTE program opera- 
tors should be in agreement) when he indicated the proper way to go is for 
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, • . future process-product research to use as process variables the 
saroe competencies that the teacher education programs are trying to 
he^^l> teachers acquire. Researchers and teacher educators should get 
t^tf^er to investigate the validity of the latter's program 
. g^l^l^^ • The result would amount' to a large-scale, continuous 
_^r^B|^m^ In teacher education. Such an exper iment--or better yet, a 
n|8^^ ^ ^j^heiD...X , to several teacher education programs-^ould have 
at least two important effects* First, It would directly impr>ove ,the^^ 
effectiveness of the program studied. And second, it would ada as much 
to our understanding of the dynamics of effective teaching — or )hore — 
than any amount of the ohe--shot, process-product research that is the 
present norm (1977, p. 67). 

Medley asserted that such a research shift and development ought to be 
an integral part of any CBTE program. 



THE TOLEDO CBTE PROGRAM 

The developers of the CBTE program operated at the University of Toledo 
are completely in agreement with Medley's position. We have been thinking 
this way for the past five years and have been attempting to develop for 
our CBTE program a research/evaluation effort which will result in its 
evaluation and validation. In 1974 and 1975, we developed a general model 
of effects in CBTE (Dickson, 1975, p. 106) (see Figure 2) which parallels 
the levels' of assessment of teacher competence and teacher education as 
developed hy Medley, Soar, and Soar (1975) (see also Medley, 1977, p. 68). 
Our principal goal was to establish the connective links as represented in 
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Figure 2 

GENERAL MODEL OF EFFECTS IN CBTE 
(Medley, Soar, and University of Toledo Research Staff) 
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our parddiijnu and wc |)lannud to ho thot Ltirouqh a coordinated series of 
correlational and exper ifnent al studios wfiich would consider specific? 
' teaching stratecjies through observations of classroom betiavior, scores on 
teacher-made and standardized tests » and scores of) aff^ective inventories. 
The independent variables would be the teaching strate^jies, while the 
dependent variables would be pupil behavior and pupil outcornes ih the basic 
content areas of reading and mathematics. We wanted to assess the links 
between the CBTE program and student teacher behavior, between student 
teacher behavior and pupil behavior, and between pupil behavior and pupil 
outcomes. Program evaluation would focus on the relationships between 
teacher training program efforts and student teacher behavior. Program 
validation would involve the relationships between student teacher behavior 
and pupil behavior and pupil outcomes. 

Unfortunately, the resources to conduct such activity have not be^ 
made available to us. We cannot mount such effort with the normal funds 
provided in the regular university budget for teacher education instruc- 
tion, and we have been unable to secure sufficient resources for such 
effort through federal government agencies or private foundations. . With- 
out sufficient research/evaluation funds, we have turned to the develop- 
ment of a statewide planning effort for teacher education research and 
evaluation in Ohio; this conceivably could mount the expertise and clout 
necessary for obtaining adequate research/evaluation funds for teacher 
education programs. This effort has progressed well and has resulted in 
the establishment of a Study* Council for Research and Evaluation in Teacher 
Education in Ohio. The Council becomes operative during the 1978-79 
academic year. 

The entire planning effort has been funded mainly by the teacher educa- 
tion division of the State of Ohio Department of Education, in conjunction 
with statewide efforts to establish and promote a new set of Standards for 
Colleges or Universities Preparing Teachers in Ohio - - c o m mo n 1 y referred to 
as Project 419, the Redesign of Teacher Education. A full account is found 
in a planning report. Planning Teacher Education Research and Evaluation in 
Ohio (Dickson, Wiersma, and Gibney, 1977). Once the new Council becomes 
f ul ly operable, we anticipate that funds will be found for the type of 
teacher education process-product research advocated by Medley. Ohio will 
then be a place where teacher education programs and their products can be 
examined to understand better the dynamics of effective teaching and' 
teacher education. 

The evaluation and validation of the University of Toledo CBTE program 
must take place. A beginning will be made in the 1978-79 academic year 
with $35,452 of special funding provided t^y the State of Ohio Department of 
Education for program evaluation and followup. With these funds we will 
design and conduct a modest process-product study to ascertain some of the 
short-term effects of student teaching behavior in relation to pupil behav- 
ior and Outcomes in reading and mathematics. The effort will be limited to 
elementary student teachers at the second and fifth grade levels.^ The 
research/evaluation design will be developed in such a form that additional 
research effort can be incorporated at a later date when increased funding 
becomes available. Our teacher education faculty members are interested in 
such research, and some are thinking about research possibilities that. go 
beyond current studies of teacher effectiveness. Their concerns involve 
the factors that impinge on teachers in their classroom planning and 
decision making, or what is meant by the expression ''the teacher as a 
decision-maker" (see Dewitz and Hecht, 1978). 

er|c 



If real progress is to be made in futune process-product research and 
If teacher educators are to be cauyht up completely In such work (as they 
should be), there must be close and constant collaboration between 
researchers and teacher educators which can only eventuate In significant 
Improvement In^the effectiveness of teacher education programs. Again, 
agreeing with Medley, what Is needed Is a focus on studies of the relation- 
ship between teacher behavior and pupil behavior (between competencies and 
learning experiences) and then continued study of the relationships between 
pupil behavior and pupil learning outcomes. These research efforts can 
certainly utilize the newly minted products of teacher education programs, 
especially CBTE programs. Studies can be organized to examine the short- 
term results of student teacher behavior and resultant pupil behavior. 
Long-term studies can be developed to follow up first-year teacher educa- 
tion program graduates as they practice in schools in their first teaching 
positions. 

The best possible chance for meaningful research/evaluation lies in the 
real world of CBTE programs and their cooperating schools. It is one thing 
for CBTE critics to state that such programs have not been developed on a 
solid research base; It is quite another matter to pronounce such criti- 
cisms and then deny program developers the opportunity to create the 
research base needed. Teacher effectiveness research should be organized 
from both preservice and Inservice standpoints. Such experimentation with 
linkage to teacher education programs is not yet evident. 

To enable teacher educators to get on with the research/evaluation task 
before them will require the allocation of funds by federal agencies and 
other sources which have not been provided to them in the past. Medley's 
conclusions on future directions for process-product research show teacher 
educators the way to go. Whether they will be able to make the journey 
depends on the resources made avai^lable to them* i 
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In his process-product study. Teacher Competence and Teacher Effective- 
ness , Medley suinmarlzed data of 14 investigations In order to examine reTa- 
t lonshlps between teacher behavior and pupils' achievement In reading and 
mathematics. Most samples were taken from the primary grades, with approx- 
imately half of them using pupil attitude as one of the outcome measures. 

This. piper has three purposes. First, there will be a orief response 
to the f^edley study. Next, the conclusions drawn by Medley will be 
discussed from the perspective of other research on teacher education. 
Finally, some current educational research activities will be considered, 
with Implications for future research. 

For years teacher educators and practitioners have debated the issue of 
which of two or more teaching methods are most effective in the teaching- 
learning process. In many respects, educat lonal . researchers have provided 
substance for the debate by investigating these methods, using a variety of 
research designs and statistical techniques. ^ 

The Medley summary of research findings represents one of the most 
important and interesting studies to date. By canvassing the literature, 
he succeeded in his effort of putting the reader In direct contact with 14 
studies that stood the test of his criteria* The criteria used for select- 
ing the studies were: (a) a relationship that Is general izabl er(to other 
teachers), (b) a strong and reliable relationship (between teacher compe- 
^ tency and pupil learning), (c) a defensible measure of teacher effective- 

ness (pupil progress toward desired outcomes), and (d) an interpretable 
measure of teacher behavior (that is, to be able to reproduce the teacher 
behavior) (Medley. 1977, pp. 7-9). 

Medley's study is laudable in the sense that hi s'^concluslons provide 
support for one theory (direct teaching), and it offers a design which may ' 
be useful for observing other variables associated with teacher behavior 
and pupil outcomes. He defines directed teaching as authoritative-type 
teacher behavior; stress on whole class or large group learning; maximal 
teacher talk and minimal pupil talk; simple factual questions; fewer pupil- 
Initiated questions and comments; less amplification, discussion, use of 
pupil answers; Interaction at a low level of complexity and pupil initia- 
tive; infrequent use of pupil ideas and lack of inclusion of pupil ideas 
in discussion; and infpequent student-to-student interaction (pp. 12-21). 

He made clear the limitations of his study and conclusions by acknowl- 
edging that most of the research was dorre In one segment of the school pop- 
ulation (classes of Gr^ade III or below where most pupils were from homes of 
low SES); he also described the procedures followed as efforts to reduce 
thousands of correlations to something both accurate and comprehensible. 

The Medley study leaves a number of Important questions unanswered. 
For example, why were so many studies rejected? Conversely, since only 14 
of 289 studies reviewed were used, why should the education community 
believe the conclusions drawn from the few chosen? Admittedly, this may 
have been a function of the four criteria used In selecting the studies. 

In light of Kennedys (1978) analysis of Willow Through projects (one 
source from which MedM|||| data were drawn), one would have to question the 
credibility of Medl ey '^W^i teri a. Kennedy maintained that the Follow 
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Through study was not d true oxper i iiient , or* even o we 1 1 -des hjned (lujsl- 
experliiient. She bcisod this conclusion, in pjrt , on the doshjn complexity, 
pollttCdl pressures that forced several niod i t icat ions of the criteria, th(? 
process of selecting the control groups, and the Inequality of the control 
groups. These and other factors led Kennedy to consider a variety of 
competing hypotheses which may also have implications for interpreting 
other measures of effects analyzed by Medley. She said an observed 
positive effect could be explained In any of four ways: 

1. The treatment was superior, 

2. The observed difference was simply a chance occurrence (a Type I 
error), and the treatment Itself had no real effect; 

3. The comparison group, selected non-randomly , was a poor match for 
the treatment group and the observed outconie difference Is an 
artifact of Initial group difference; or 

4. There was a real treatment effect, but the effect was not due to 
the intended treatment. That is, perhaps the effect occurred 
because the model was not implemented (Kennedy, 1978, p. 6), 

An alternative to rejecting so i^ny studies and the possible informa- 
tion contained therein would have been to aggregate the findings using 
Glass* (1976) meta-analysis. While not condoning poor research designs. 
Glass contended that a study with several design and analysis flaws may 
still be valid. He maintained that the difference between wel 1 -des igned 
and poorly-designed experiments is so small that to integrate research 
results by eliminating the "poorly done" studies is to discard a vast 
amount of important data. Use of meta-analysis would have allowed the size 
of effects to be observed in addition to the number of positive or negative 
effects. Additionally, variations in the size of treatment effects, as 
well as average treatment effects, could have been studied. Further, this 
analytic approach would have enabled the investigator to observe the con- 
sistency of effects. 



RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN TEACHER BEHAVIOR AND 
PUPIL READING/MATHEMATICS OUTCOMES 

Whatever inferences are made as a res,u,lt of the Medley findings should 
be limited strictly to a specific teacher behavior and pupil reading and 
mathematics achievement, as measured by standardized test scores. Also, 
inferences should be limited to the primary grades. 

Whether or not one agrees with Medley's conclusions, they seem to be 
consistent and in agreement with many other findings. When the ambiguity 
and contradictions are filtered out, much of the research on teacher 
competence supports direct teaching methods for some children in lower 
elementary grades. This section will take the reader through a review 
of research on teacher competence and its relationship to reading and 
mathematics. No attempt will be made to cover the teacher competence/ 
effectiveness literature comprehensively, because excellent reviews already 
exist (Rosenshine and Furst, 1971; Dunkin and'Biddle, 1974; Brophy and 
Good, 1974; Brophy and Evertson, 1976), 

Teacher behavior (competence or effectiveness) has been defined in the 
following research in terms of quest ioni ng ' techniques , groupi ng procedures, 
praise or criticism, use of class time, and the like, all of which are 
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believed to characterize either direct .teaching or a discovery approach. 
In a sense, we are dealing with simple teaching techniques as contrasted 
with complex teaching techniques* 

Brophy and Good (1974) argued that it is not appropriate as an unquali- 
fied general statement to claim that indirect or^lttscovery teaching is more 
effective than direct teaching, and it is especially inappropriate for the 
early elementary grades. They maintained that one cannot, for example, 
teach first graders to read, write, and learn mathematics by conducting 
discussion. Advocates of direct teaching believe that at this level 
instruction must be heavily teacher-dominated, with frequent drill and 
repetition. The thought is that the educational objective is to get 
children to master fundamental skills to the point of their becoming auto- 
matic. Thus, Brophy and Good (1974) maintained that the "teacher talk is 
bad, student talk is good" dictum is inappropriate; Brophy and Evertson 
(1976) came to the same conclusions favoring direct teaching in early 
elementary grades. Basing their argument on Piaget's work, they suggested 
that children at this level are not cognitively ready for highly abstract 
material. 

Ragosta, Soar, and Stebbins (1971 ) found that highly focused and con- 
crete tasfcis were related to pupil growth in simple and concrete skills. 
They found also that emphasis on these "low level" tasks and skills maxi- 
mized pupil growth on more abstract and complex skills. Teachers who were . 
more successful at teaching simple skills were also more successful at 
teac'hing complex skills. 

Hunt and Joyce (1967) found that student teachers who taught at a high 
conceptual level were more flexible, more cap^le of invoking alternate 
solutions and, in general, helped children thiiu for themselves, in con- 
trast with student teachers whos^ conceptual le^el , as measured by a 
special sentence completion instrument, was apprVciably lower. Could pupil 
outcome measures, both affective and cognitive, tjhen be more a function of 
the teacher's conceptui3«-^evel rather than of the\student ' s grade, race, 
SES, and other variables associated with teacher effectiveness and pupil 
growth? " \ 

•In a five-year longitudinal study involving 154\children, Spaulding 
(1971) found that: (a) when the intent of the class was to pursue teacher- 
directed activities, the experimental children (as compared with control 
children) became more conforming and cooperative in their behavior; and 
(b) when the intent of the class was to have children operate productively 
on their own, there was an increase in independence, assertiveness, and 
productivity. 

Flapders (1970) has conducted a number of studies supporting the theory 
that indirect teaching is positively related to student learning gains. He 
also has produced much evidence that indirect teaching is strongly related 
to positive student attitudes. 

In a recent study (Rich and Bush, 1978) fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
students were paired with students who were high and low in socioeconomic 
development (SED). Using direct and indirect teaching styles for 20 con- 
secutive days to teach a series of reading lessons, the researchers found 
that indirect teaching related more closely to effective teaching, with the 
effect strongest for student affect, followed by achievement, then by time 
in attention to task. 

The findings of Rich and Bush suggested that direct teachers who 
employed more structured learning environments appeared more facilitative 
for students low in SED than for students high in SED. Indirect teachers 
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who employed less structured environments appeared more fadlitative for 
students high in SED than for students low in SED. , These investigators 
concluded that ". . . an educational researc+i commitment to search for the 
effective teacher regardless of context^^and type of stttdent outcome appears 
to be an exercise in futility" (p* 456). - ^ 

The findings and conclusions go on, seemingly contradictory but more 
toward a positive rel ations^hip between teacher effectiveness and direct 
teaching practices for primary grade children of£low SES. Studies of 
relationships between teacher behavior and pupi if mathematics achievement, 
while contradictory, seem not to point as strongly toward teacher directed- 
ness as does reading achievement. 

For example, consider some of the findings on discovery versus 
directedness and inductive versus deductive modes of teaching mathematics. 
In a study with fifth and sixth grade children, WoKhen (1968) concluded 



ing enhanced pupils' ability to retain and transfer 
Alternatively, h$ suggested that precise sequenc- 
late recall. Scandura and Wells (1964) reported 
that: (a) discovery enabled pupils to handle problem tasks better; 
(b) it took pupils longW to reach the desired skill using discovery; and 



that discovery sequenc 
mathematical concepts, 
ing is better for imme 



(c) pupils of the precis 



suggested that the indue 



method generally used the calculation taught. 



while discovery pupils varied in the calculation used. Armstrong (1969) 



ive mode aided ill the ^learning of mathematical 



operations while thedeductive mode resulred in greater learning of 
mathematical properties. 

The results ofY many years of studying "meaningful" versus "mechanical" 
teaching have caused researchers to conclude that: (a) the meaning and 
rote or mechanical methods produce about the same results' when immediate 
computational skil\ is used as a criterion; (b) when retention is used as 
a criterion, the mejaning method is superior to th'e rote method; (c) greater 
transfer is realized by use of the meaning method; and (d) the meaning • 
mejthod produces greater understanding of mathematical principles and 
comprehension of complex analysis (Dawson and Ruddell, 1955; Miller, 1957; 
Rappaport, 1963; Kirch, 1964; Greathouse, 1966). 

The reader is asked to treat these and other process-product studies 
with caution; for as Rosenshine and Furst (1971) warned, they are correla- 
tional, not experimental, studies. According to Rosenshine and Furst, the 
results of such studies can be deceptive in that they suggest causation, 
although the teacher behaviors which are related to student achievement may 
^ only be minor indicators of a complex set of behayjors that are yet t,o be 

identified. 

RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN TEACHER BEHAVIOR 
AND PUPIL AFFECTIVE OUTCOMES 

There is an accelerating trend toward linking teacher behavior with the 
affective growth of pupils. ^ This is occurring not only because of diverse 
racial composition of classrooms resulting from desegregation, but als^o 
because so,me researchers believe there is a high relationship between pupil 
attitudes and their cognitive growth. 

In a study of 150 students in desegretated schools, Katz (1973) found, 
that race, sex, and SES were all significantly related to the frequency of 
verbal initiation in the classroom. She cOnclude<^ that desegregated 
^ schools simply reinforce rather than mitigate the, racial differences 
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existing in the classrooms, as measured by a verbal initiation instrument. 
Whites initiated interaction^ much more frequently than blacks, and 
.teachers either passively accepted or actively reinforced this trend rather 
than attempting to compensate for it. 

Similar^ly, Yee (1968) found that teachers (both black and white) were 
most favorable toward middle class Anglo students, next favorable toward 
lower class Anglo students, next favorable toward lower class Mexican- 
American students, and least favorable toward lower class black students. 
Even among students of equal SES, according to Yee, whites were favored 
over Mexican-Americans, who were in turn favored over blacks, thus Indi- 
cating the importance of considering race as a variable in stuclying 
relationships between teacher behavior and pup|l affective and cognitive . 
outcomes. , 

Williams, Whitehead, and Miller (1972) presented several studies 
showing that teachers tend to associate nonstandard English with negative 
attitudes and to develop low expectations for achievement in students who 
speak in this manner. They noted that teachers are likely to show negative 
attitudes, expectations, or behavior toward black children who speak in the 
form commonly referred to as "black dialect." 

St. John (1971) found that warm and student-oriented teachers were more 
successful in producing achievement among low-income black pupils. -Simi- 
larly, Brophy and Good (1974) concluded that teachers who are warm and 
student-oriented tend to be most successful when working with children .who 
lack confidence, are anxious about school, and/or are members of rejected 
minority groups. The need for more research on relationships between 
teacher behavior and student attitude outcomes is clear. 

It appears that the self-fulfilling prophecy hypo.thesis introduced by 
Merton (1948) and tested by Rosenthal and Jacobson (1^68) continues to 
cause teachers to behave in ways that make their expectations more likely 
t,o come true. In fact, Brophy and Good (1974) did an extensi ve review of 
teacher expectation literature and established unequivocally that teachers' 
e;cpectati ons of individual students can and do function as self-fulfilling 



CURRENT TEACHER EDUCATION ACTIVITIES AND 
IMPLICATIONS^ FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

Educational researchers have not provided those who train teachers 
with a variety of teaching skills which indicate that if behavior X is 
i ncreased^llHnd/or there is a decrease in behavior Y, then there will be 
a concomitant change in the cognitive and affective growth of pupils 
(Rosenshine and Furst, 1971). Aside from some of the competency-based 
teacher education (CBTE) programs, there also appears to be little done 
by teacher training institutions. 

Heiss (1970) surveyed higher education to find out what is being done 
to improve college teaching. She^*concluded that practically no research of 
any kind is being done in thvs field. Peck. and Tucker (1973) found the 
same results — nothing. ^ 

The picture may not be as bleak as it seems. The U.S. Office of ,Edu- 
cation sponsors a number of action programs under the auspices of the 
National Institute of Educatiori (NIE), Follow Through, Teacher Corps, and 
other such programs that col l^borate .with institutions of higher education 
and local school districts in training and retraining teachers. These 
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programs could be a valuable data source for gathering information on 
relationships between teacher behavior and student outcomes. 

For example. Teacher Corps has built-in components which allow decision 
makers to determine which programs work best with children from low socio- 
economic backgrounds. The demonstration thrust of some of these projects 
focuses on "validated research findings" for training and retraining 
teachers. Some of the training/retraining strategies are based on mastery 
teaching (Indiana University— Purdue University Teacher Corps Project; 
Youngstown State University Teacher Corps Project), individually guided 
instruction (West Virginia College of Graduate Studies Teacher Corps 
Project), children teaching children (CUNY-- Queens College Teacher Corps 
Project), alternati^^e reading approaches (Michigan State University Teacher 
Corps Project), and Joyce's models of teaching (San Jose State University), 
to name only a few. 

Given action-oriented programs of this type, it would appear that 
researchers, teacher trainers, and practitioners together could investigate 
whether Approach A is better than Approach B. This would involve both 
primary and secondary analyses of a number of complex variables, such as 
content and teacher aptitudes, to determine the specified behavior that is 
most appropriate for each distinct set of subject area content and student 
population. 

The growing interest in secondary analysis (Campbell and Erlebacher, 
1970; Elashoff and Snow, 1971; Mosteller and Moynihan, 1972; Glass, 1976; 
Medley, 1977) seems particularly appropriate for answering new questions 
-.vnth old data. By studying the rel atiojishi p between teacher effectiveness 
and — for exampl e— race, SES, and age of students, it may be possible to 
determine the magnitude of effect on individual children, thus achieving 
Riedesel and Burns' (1973) hope; that is, for content material X, taught by 
teacher Q to pupil Z, the best strategy is A. 
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USING INTERIM RESEARCH RESULTS TO IMPROVE TEACHER EDUCATION 

Donald M. Medley 

Chairman and Professor 
Department of Research Methodology 
University of Virginia 



When I prepared rny monograph. Teacher Competence and Teacher Effective* 
ness; A Review of Process-Product Research , for the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, I had one purpose In mind: to help 
close the gap between that research and the practice of teacher education. 
And so I suppressed any urge I felt to discuss how the findings might be 
used by teacher educators. I was delighted to learn of the plans for 
assembling a collection representing various points of view on the ques- 
tion, and am pleased at this opportunity to add some thoughts of n\y own. 

A recent editorial In Science on the revolutionary Impactthat quanti- 
tative research has had on the practice of medicine since the beginning of 
this century seems to me to have strong implications for teacher education. 
The revolution began when the medical profession was forced to accept with 
great reluctance two conclusions, the research evidence for which was 
becoming Impossible to Ignore. 

One conclusion was that almost none of the methods of treatment on 
which medic^practice was then based was efficjicious. Nineteenth- 
century physicians had at their command a tremendous armamentarium of 
therapieutic procedures which were well established but which research 
clearly showed were almost entirely useless. 

The second conclusion was that a large proportion of patients recovered 
regardless of what treatment they received, or indeed whether they received 
any. Apparently, the profession was surviving by taking credit for those 
patients who recovered without accepting blame for those who failed to 
recover. 

One cannot help wondering whether the practice of teaching may not now 
be just about where the practice of medicine was a century or so ago. The 
generally low correlations reported between teacher behaviors and pupil 
learning are consistent with the idea that many pupils may learn regardless 
of how they are taught. And we have no more evidence to support our reper- 
tory of teaching methods than the nineteenth-century physicians had to 
support their methdds.of treatment. 

Once these conclusions were accepted, the best m^+t^l schools stopped 
teaching methods of treatment and concentrated on di^nosis and prognosis. 
In the meantime medical research continued until, (with the discovery. of 
miracle drugs such as penicillin and. cortisone, a sWentific basis for 
treatment was laid, and medical practice became the powerful influence it 
is today. As far as I can tell, the confidence of the public in the com- 
petence of the medical profession seems never to have wavered during those 
decades In whith the profession really had nothing to offer that would 
justify such confidence. 

It is pretty clear that the public has no such confidence in the teach- 
ing profession. Unless research in teaching can build a knowledge base on 
which we can operate before the public discovers how little we know, stomy 
seas lie ahead of us. The experience of the medical profession and our own 
indicates that Informal experimentation and clinical experience cannot turn 
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the trick. As rny friend and one-time collaborator Harold Mitzel is fond of 
saying, the only way we can sort out the things we know that are so from 
those that ain't is ,by careful, sound research. 

In his presidential address to Division 15 of the American Psycho- j 
logical Association, David Krathwohl pointed out that both the lay public 
and its elected representatives have been conditioned to expect research 
findings to be rather spectacular, to expect periodic major breakthroughs 
to be reported in the public press, ahd to view as unproductive — and, 
therefore, unworthy of support — research that fails to yield exciting new 
findings. The fact. that the, theory of relativity, the structure of DNA, 
the lunar landing, and similar headliners were all end products of many 
years of dull and costly research which gradually built up the empirical 
bases of the sciences concerned is a fact that tends to be ignored. 

Educational practitioners often behave like the lay public in that they 
prefer to wait for a major theoretical development and to disregard interim 
findings — perhaps because the interim findings are "dull." 



VALIDATING CURRENT CONCEPTS 
OF EFFECTIVE TEACHING 

I am afraid the 600 relationships that turned up in rny search must be 
regarded as contributions to an empirical base for the study of teaching 
rather than as the beginnings of a dramatic new breakthrough. And rather 
early contributions at that, in the sense that we need many, many more 
before it will be useful to attempt to synthesize them and evolve a theory 
of teaching. Not until that is possible can we expect any results exciting 
and important enough to produce even a modest breakthrough. 

Most teacher educators feel a need for some general theory or model of 
teaching to serve as a basis for teacher education, but research in teacher 
effectiveness is as yet in too early a stage of development to provide such 
a theory. As a result, they tend to turn elsewhere--perhap$ to a philoso- 
pher like Dewey or a psychologist like Rogers or Skinner — for a model of 
teaching to use. But anyone who does this needs to check the prescriptions 
of his or her model against the findings of the research in teacher effec- 
tiveness as these become available — that is, to validate the model* 

This is the first way I see that the findings reported in the monograph 
might be used by teacher educators — to validate present conceptions of the 
nature of teacher effectiveness on which their programs are based. It is 
also the simplest. 

Before discussing a second way, I should like to remind the reader of a 
point that the authors of some of the other papers in the collection seem 
either to have missed or to have forgotten. It is a very important point 
about the nature of process-product research. 

It is not productive to conceive the purpose of such research as find- 
ing one-to-one correlations between teacher behaviors and pupil learning 
outcomes. To do so involves the implicit assumption that the learning is 
an effect of the behavior, and that if the novice teacher behaves in a 
certain way then the pupils will learn. If one conceives of process- 
product research in this manner, two consequences are likely to fol low- 
One is a tendency to move toward the use of short-term outcome measures 
rather than long-term ones. It is easierto detect correl ations between 
variables measured close together in time; if you want to detect' an effect, 
measure it promptly. 



The other likely consequence is that you will conceive teacher prepara- 
tion as primarily a matter of training teachers to behave in specific ways, 
ways shown by research to produce pupil learning. The trained teacher is 
then seen as one who knows what to do, and how often, in order to produce 
any desired effect on pupils. The implication is that (in theory at least) 
every situation a teacher will encounter can be anticipated and the optimum 
behavior prescribed beforehand; and that it is possible for a teacher to 
learn and remember all of this. 

Such a model seems to me far too simplistic to be useful. It seems to 
equate the teacher with a skilled mechanic and the pupil with the machine 
being maintained. The job of the teacher is much more like that of any 
other professional in that a teacher must be prepared to deal with many 
problems which are novel and for which there is no prescribed solution. 
Teacher education involves at least-two distinct phases. Teachers must 
learn to solve problems — to diagnose and prescribe, as it were. And they 
must also acquire a repertory of treatment skills, of behavior patterns 
they can call upbn as needed in implementing their prescriptions. 



IDENTIFYING BEST TEACHING PRACTICE 

The number of skills that are potentially useful to a teacher is 
probably very large. If it is important for a teacher to know how to ask 
"higher-order questions," it is probably useful to know how to ask other 
kinds of questions, too. The problem for the teacher educator is to find 
out which skills are the most 'important ones to help students acquire. And 
the pipoblem is compounded by the fact that this varies from teacher to 
teacher; that what works for one may not work for another. A second use 
for the findings in n\y monograph is to solve this dilemma. A 

I have already suggested in the monograph that what process-^duct 
research can tell us is which behavior patterns or practices are^feed more 
(or less) frequently by effective teachers than by ineffective onfs. It 
seems reasonable to expect that these "practices" are the ones I'ikely to 
prove most useful to the beginning teacher, as well as to the teacher in 
service who wishes to improve. If certification of teachers is to be based 
in part on demonstrated performance skills, it also seems reasonable to 
require that each candidate demonstrate mastery of a certain number of 
these "best" practices before being permitted to teach. 

If the identification of best practice in this sense is conceived to be 
the purpose of process-product research, if as I have suggested these behav- 
ior patterns are regarded as the consequences rather than the causes of 
teacher effectiveness, then the use of short-term pupil gains as criteria 
becomes inappropriate. To assume that the teacher who produces the great- 
est gains on such a test is the most effective teacher is not justified. 
This is not to say that studies using such criteria are not useful for some 
purposes; it only means that such criteria are inappropriate for use in 
identifying effective teachers. 

The study by Brophy and Evertson reviewed .1n the monograph was exem- 
plary in that, in order to be identified as arJ effective teacher in this 
study, a teacher had to produce long-term gairys well above average in three 
successive school years; and in order to be Identified as an ineffective 
teacher, a teacher had to produce long-term gaips well below average in 
three successive years. Differences in behaviors of teachers in these 
two groups in the classes they taught in the fourth year would certainly 
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reflect differences 1n practices of effective and ineffective teachers, 
even though no attempts were made to measure the effects of those behaviors 
on the students in those fourth-year classes. 

Let me finally urge that if the findings of these studies are used in 
this second way — as a basis for^ deciding which performance skills/behavior 
patterns undergraduates should acquire in preservice training — they be 
presented not as sure-fire or even as the best available techniques. They 
should be presented as what they are; that is, as the practices the most 
effective teachers seem to prefer, and therefore the ones most likely to be 
useful. In the final analysis, each teacher must discover individually 
what practices are best for him or her. ' 



IMPROVING THE CLASSROOM LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 

I have discussed two ways in which the process-product correlations 
reported in the monograph might be used by teacher educators. One is to 
validate models for teacher education already in use; the other is to 
identify performance skills most likely to be useful to beginning teachers. 
A third possible application involves a somewhat different concept of the 
nature of effective teaching. 

Much current thinking about the nature of effective teaching grows out 
of learning theory, out of what we know (or think we know) about how pupils 
learn. Learning is, after all, something that pupils do, and it has a much 
closer connection with gains in achievement than teaching does. This line 
of reasoning usually leads to a concept of teaching which gives the teacher 
a much more active role in pupil learning than seems feasible or even 
desirable in the typical classroom. Extreme examples are provided by some 
schemes in which the teacher is the principal source of reinforcement in a 
fairly elaborate reinforcement schedule tailored to the individual pupil. 

This does not seem feasible in a normal classroom with 25 or 30 pupils; 
at one extreme the teacher must run 25 or 30 schedules simultaneously, and 
at the other each pupil is actively learning only about two minutes per 
hour. It also seems undesirable because of the complete dependence of the 
pupil on the teacher. 

Process-product research began with the assumption that teachers' 
behavior has in it a sizable component that is stable across most or all of 
the different kinds of activity that go on in the classroom. These stable 
patterns of behavior are symptomatic of {if not the source of) what has 
been called the socioemot ional climate or the learning environment in the 
classroom; and this was originally hypothesized to be an important element 
in teacher effectiveness. Under such an assumption it was logical to 
observe classroom processes at random times, at times when a variety of 
different activities were going on, so that the unstable parts of the 
behavior would tend to cancel out and only what was stable would remain. 

Looking back, this seems to be a strange way of attacking the teacher 
effectiveness problem. It is analogous to trying to find out what makes 
physicians effective by observing them at work at random times, and 
counting how often each physician looks at a .patient's throat, prescribes 
penicillin, or (perhaps) asks a higher-order quest ion--al 1 without paying 
any heed to what was wrong with the patient or whether the patient was in 
for examination, treatment, shots, or whatever. 

The reason this seems to be such a footless way of studying medical 
practice is that what physicians do or how often is much less important 
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than when or why they do it. About all one could learn from such a study . 
is something about their "bedside" manner, about how they relate to 
piatients. This, one feels, is not likely to be a very important factor 
fn their effectiveness in curing patients* ills. 

It is here that the analogy between doctor and teacher is weakest. It 
is somewhat more sensible to assume that the learning environment a teacher 
creates and maintains is related to pupil learning than to assume that a 
physician's "bedside" manner is an important factor in determining how well 
patients iwcover* 

The 600 correlations reported in the monograph seem to me to suggest 
rather strongly that the concept of the learning environment may be a 
useful one, and that we might set as one goal of teacher education to help 
each student learn how to create. and maintain an environment favorable to 
learning. If so, we might be quite prescriptive. If we follow my reading 
of the findings reported in the monograph, we would have something to say 
about maintaining an orderly classroom without punitive behavior, maintain- 
ing pupil involvement in learning tasks, maintaining a low cognitive level 
in class discussions, etc. This is a third, and more prescriptive, way of 
using interim research findings in teacher education. 



SUMMARY 

> 

How teacher educators decide to relate these research findings — and 
others as well --to the practice of teacher education is much less important 
than whether they do so. No profession, least of all ours, can afford to 
operate in this day and age without the soui^^est possible research base for 
what it does. It has been proven again ajjd.jgain that prac ^lcg^^b ased on 
tradition, on common sense, or on folklore is likely to do ^jj^^tJliP" than 
good to society.^ Up to now, very little of what we tell teaci|iSCT'4i> do in 
order to be effective has any empirical basis at all, and evjen if al 1 we 
know empirically were Implemented tomorrow, there would still be a vast gap 
between research and practice. Which makes it all the more important that 
we use what we know. 
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READER RESPONSE 



The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) is a nationwide 
information system of the National Institute of Education, whose basic 
objective is to provide ideas and information on significant current docu- 
ments in education, and to publicize the availability of such documents. 
Through a network of specialized clearinghouses, ERIC gathers, evaluates, 
abstracts, and indexes these materials, and processes them into a central 
computerized data system. The scope of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher 
Education is the preparation and continuing development of education per- 
sonnel, as well as selected aspects of health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation education. 

We are convinced that the knowledge base on teacher competence and 
teacher effectiveness is in need of expansion and that practitioners 
possess considerable expertise to contribute. We encourage you, therefore, 
to submit to us any manuscript you have developed on this topic and to 
encourage your colleagues to do the same* 

We need a reproducible copy (two copies, if available) of any materials 
and, if possible, a brief abstract. Documents submitted are selected on 
the basis of their relevance to the current needs of the field. Those 
accepted are abstracted and indexed in the monthly journal. Resources in 
Education (RIE), and are made available in microfiche at over 600 locations 
and reproduced in xerographic form through the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service. Copyrighted materials will receive only an announcement in RIE if 
permission to reproduce is not given. 

Documents announced in RIE typically are unpublished or of limited 
\ distribution, and include research reports, program descriptions, speeches, 
/ annotated bibliographies, and curriculum guides. Dissertations available * 
elsewhere are not announced in RIE. 

We believe there are benefits in submittijig documents to ERIC. Your' 
work will be widely publicized since over 5,300 organizations subscribe 
to Resources in Education . Publications that have limited distribution 
or are out of print can continuously be made available to readers through 
the microfiche collections and reproduction service. And you will be 
performing a professional service for your colleagues. 

Please send relevant documents to: Information Analyst, ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, Suite 616, One Dupont Circle, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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